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THE ARMY. 


THE post of Montgomery was broken up August 
The command, consisting of Companies A and C, Second 
Infantry, proceeded to Atlanta, Ga., arriving August 4, 
and took post at McPherson Barracks. 


2 
2. 


TuHE Second Comptroller decides that, in case of a sol- 
dier charged with desertion, an acquittal of that charge 
and conviction of absence without leave does not absolve 
him from responsibility for expenses of apprehension. 


A CIRCULAR was issued August 3 from the headquar- 
ters Department of the South, directing that hereafter, 
in this department, when serving on “scouts” or “ de- 
taghed service,” no enlisted man belonging to the cavalry 
will be permitted to dispense with either of the three 
arms forming his proper equipment. Communding offi- 
cers of posts from which detachments are made will cause 
such inspection to be made before marching as will in- 
sure compliance with these instructions. 


In reply to applications for the discharge of soldiers 
of the United States Army, the Secretary of War 
now finds it necessary to state that as a matter of discre- 
tion or favor this Department does not feel authorized 
to grant any discharges in the present condition of the 
Army, in view of the limited appropriations for fecruit- 
ing and transportation, the reduced number of the rank 
and file, which calls for every available soldier} and the 
impossibility of discriminating between the repeated 
daily applications pressed by persons of high réspecta- 
bility and standing. 


AN Army officer wrote the Quartermaster-Goneral, in- 
quiring whether an officer about to leave, in excess of 
thirty days, can have the rent of his quarters at his sta- 
The 
it, on the 


tion paid by the Quartermaster’s Department. 
Quartermaster-General 
ground that such payment was contrary to law, and re- 
ferred the matter to the Second Comptroller (Broadhead) 


declined to allow 


for his opinion. 
dorsement, by the Comptroller: “ Respectfully returned 
with the papers to the Quartermaster-General. The 
views expressed in this case by the Quartermaster-Gen- 


It was returned, with the following en- 


eral have my entire concurrence, and there is nothing in 
my decision of April 15, 1871, in conflict therewith. 
That decision was piven on a case that arose in 1869. 
The act of July 15, 1870, provides only for quarters in 
kind to be furnished by the Quartermaster’s Department, 
and no commutation whatever is authorized under that 
law. If the officer is absent on leave more than tlfirty 
days, he loses all claim to the quarters he had occupied, 
which the Quartermaster’s Department may proceed to 
reassien or surrender, if rented, without let or hindrance 
from the officer, without infringing on his legal rights. 
The position assumed by the Quartermaster-General 
that an officer has nothing to do with the rent of his 
quarters, but that they are to be provided in kind by 
the Quartermaster’s Department, either in buildings own- 
ed by the United States or by rooms rented for his occu- 
pation, is, in my judgment, unquestionably correct. 


OcTronER 14, 1869, William B. Bird, a private in Bat- 
tery H, Second Artillery, was sentenced by a court-mar- 
tial to three months’ hard labor and to be dishonorably 
discharged from the Army, and was discharged accord- 
ingly on the 23d of January, 1870. February 25 follow- 
ing Bird, in attempting to take the life of his former 
company commander, Captain Dennison, in a saloon in 
Sitka, Alaska, shot and killed Lieutenant L. C. Cowan, 
of the United States Revenue Service. September 24, 
1870, the Secretary of War, upon the report and opinion 
of the Judge-Advocate-General, set aside the sentence in 
Bird’s case as illegal and void, and directed that he be 
brought to trial by court-martial on charge of “ man- 
slaughter to the prejudice of good order and military 
discipline.” He was tried accordingly, found guilty of 
the charge of “murder to the prejudice of good order 
and military discipline,” and sentenced to be dishonora- 
bly discharged and confined at hard labor for fifteen years. 
The sentence was approved by the general commanding 
the Department of Columbia, but was set aside by Court- 
martial Orders No. 3, dated April 11, 1871, “as null and 
Void for the reason that murder being a capital crime is 
not legally cognizable by a court-martial.” This order 





also stated and directed as follows: ‘ Moreover, the facts 
disclosed in the evidence show that the homicide was 
committed in a-saloon in the town of Sitka, when the 
prisoner was de facto a citizen, and held no such practi- 
cal relations to the military service as to connect his acts 
with its good order or discipline. The prisoner will be 
turned over for trial to the Federal judiciary.” Out of 
this complication grew a writ of habeas corpus which was 
served on Lieutenant Dennison while he was conveying 
Bird to Washington Territory, to be there turned over 
to the United States Court for trial on charge of murder. 
In denying the petition of Bird, Judge Deady decided 
the following points of law, which are presented in the 
syllabus of the case as published in the /nternal Reve- 
nue Record and ina memorandum from the headquar- 
ters Department of the Columbia June 10, 1871: “ Where 
by the sentence of a court-martial a soldier is discharged 
from the service before the expiration of his term of en- 
listment, and such sentence is afterward set aside as null 
and void, the status of such soldier is not affected in any 
way by such sentence, and he is deemed to have been in 
the service all the time between the sentence and the or- 
der setting it aside. Under Article of War 88, it appears 
that a soldier may be arrested and tried after the expira- 
tion of his term of service for a military offence commit- 
ted during such term of service, so that the order for the 
court-martial is issued within two years from the com- 
mission of such offence. In any view of the matter a 
soldier may be held for trial after the term of his enlist- 
ment, by military authority, if arrested for the offence 
before the expiration of his term of service. The peti- 
tioner, while in fact discharged from the Army, but be- 
fore the expiration of his term of enlistment, having 
committed a homicide, might be arrested and held for 
trial therefor by the military authority, the discharge 
being afterward set aside as null’and void and the peti- 
tioner being at the time a soldier de jure.” In conclud- 
ing his opinion Judge Deady said: 

In Re William Walker, decided by Mr. Justice Wilde, of the Su- 
preme Court of Massachusetts, and after consultation with, and with 
the concurrence of his brother judges, and reported in Am. Jur., 
April No., 1830, it was held*that a seaman who had committed a na- 
val offence and had been arrested therefor on the*day preceding 
the expiration of his term of service, might be detained for trial 
and punishment after the expiration of such term. In the course of 
the opinion the learned judge cites the case of Sackville cited supra 
with approval; and upon the general question says: ‘It is true 
that a seaman is not bound to do service after the term of bis enlist- 
ment; but within that term he is bound to observe the rules and 
regulations provided for the government of the Navy, and is pun- 
ishable for all crimes and offences committed in violation of them 
during his term of service. There is no limitation of time within 
which he is to be prosecutedand tried for such offences ; but if there 
were, it would be sufficient to show that the prosecution was com- 
menced within the time of limitation.” 

It is proper to note that there was an arrest and charges preferred 
in this case during the term of service, and that the conclusion 
reached was therefore irrespective of the question whether the sea- 
man was liable to arrest and prosecution after his discharge from 
the service for an offence committed prior thereto; but the citation 
from the opinion, as well as the case of Sackville, goes to sustain the 
jurisdiction of the naval authority to arrest and try the offender as 
well after the discharge from service as before, 

Neither is it necessary to absolutely decide that question in this 
case, For the fact is, the petitioner was arrested for the commission 
of two distinct military offences before the expiration of his term of 
enlistment, and, so far as I can perceive, both are still pending and 
undisposed of, An arrest for the purpose of trial is a commence- 
ment of a prosecution, without reference to the time when a formal 
accusation is preferred, The jurisdiction to try and punish attaches 
upon the arrest, It is true that there has been a trial on both of the 
accusations in this case, but the proceedings, having been set aside 
as null and void at the instance and for the benefit of the petitioner, 
are to be regarded, so far as this question is concerned, as if they 
had never taken place, It is also true that the highest military au- 
thority has directed that the petitioner be turned over to the proper 
civil authority for trial upon the charge ot murder; but this direc- 
tion, as I understand it, only suspends the prosecution for the mili- 
tary offence, which may be still carried on to a final determination 
for any reason satisfactory to the War Department, by the issuing of 
an order convening a court-martial for that purpose within two 
years from the commission of the offences respectively, 

During this period, for aught that has been shown or occurs to 
me, the petitioner may be lawfully detained in the custody of the 
military authority for trial by court-martial or delivery to the civil 
authorities under Article of War 33, asunder all the circumstances 
may be deemed proper and best, If there is unnecessary delay, er- 
ror of conduct, or abuse of power on the part of the military subor- 
dinates charged with the conduct of these affairs, the remedy is 
within the military department and not without it, by appeal or 
petition to the higher authorities. The Constitution and laws of 
Congress have intrusted this power to the military authority, for 
the good of the service, as necessary to maintain the discipline and 
efficiency of the Army. The delays and mistakes which appear to 
have occurred in the disposition of the charges against the petition- 
er are common to like proceedings in all human tribunals, The pe- 
titioner voluntarily entered the Army, and must submit to the neces- 
sary consequences of that act and the relation created thereby, 

In this view of the matter it is unnecessary to consider whether 
the petitioner is held in custody merely for the purpose of being 
turned over to the civil authority, or whether it is proposed to turn 
him over to the proper civil authority or not. For his conduct in 
these particulars the respondent is only responsible to his military 
superiors and to the military law. The order to deliver the peti- 
tioner to the civil authority may be countermanded to-morrow, and 
it would be the duty of the respondent to act accordingly. 


A CORRESPONDENT informs us that “On the 3d of 
July, Company G, Twenty-first Infantry, left Camp Pin- 
al, Arizona Territory, en route for Camp Bowie, and on 
the 4th left Supply Station with Company E, going to 
Camp Crittenden en route for Tucson, Arizona Territory. 
On the 13th instant, between the Cienega and San Pedro, 
some eight miles from Cienega Station, the rear guard 
with the ox train conveying the company property was 
attacked by a band of Indians (Apaches) concealed in a 





deep arroyo hidden by bushes, and supposed to be aboy* 
one hundred in number. The rest of the command, 
which was some distance in front, hearing the firiig, 
came back quickly, and the order was «given to charg? , 
the arroyo and dislodge the Indians, which was at once . 
done, and some ten or fifteen were killed and a number 
wounded, but as there was not time to count them or 
examine the bodies the actual number is not known. 
Over ten dead bodies were counted lying in the arroyo, 
and several scalps, bows dnd arrows, knives, lariats, 
shot-guns, carbines and pistols, were taken as trophies. 
After the fight some twenty-five Indians, part of them 
mounted, appeared on a mesa near by, but attempted 
no attack. The company lost one man, Private C: W. 
Harris, killed, and three wounded, besides one citizen 
from Texas wounded. On the 19th instant, the cat- 
tle herd at Camp Bowie was captured by a band of 
Indians, supposed to be the same that made tho attack 
on our party.” 


ON the 4th inst. the Secretary of the Interior received 
letters from Mr. Hoag, the Superintendent of Indian 
Affairs for Kansas and the Indian Territory, addressed 
to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and President 
Grant, urging that the sentence of death against the 
two Kiowa Chiefs, Satanta and Big Tree, be commuted 
to imprisonment for life, it being the opinion of Super- 
intendent Hoag that the latter punishment would be con- 
sidered by the Indians more severe, and would more ef- 
fectually deter them from the commission of murder 
and depradations, and prevent the immediate outbreak 
of hostilities likely to occur if the chiefs were executed. 
These letters were referred, by Acting Secretary Cowan 
to the Attorney-General, with a recommendation for the 
postponement of the execution of Satanta and Big Tree, 
who had been convicted of murder and depredations in 
Texas. The Attorney-General replied that he inferred 
from the papers, which were not very distinct upon the 
point by what course these chiefs were sentenced, that 
the conviction was in the State Court of Texas. He 
added: “If such is the case, the Government of the 
United States has no control over the matter, and I can 
suggest no action that will probably conduce to bene- 
ficial results which you desire, except a representation to 
the Executive of Texas in favor of a commutation of 
the sentence.” ‘The acting Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs, being apprised of this decision, recommended to 
the Secretary of the Interior that necessary steps should 
be taken to have the matter submitted to the Governor 
of Texas, with the request that the execution of said 
chiefs be postponed, or that the sentence be commuted 
to imprisonment for life, or such less term as he may 
deem will best subserve the ends of justice. The acting 
Secretary of the Interior, agreeably to the above 
recommendation, has written an official letter to Gov- 
ernor Davis, of Texas, in which he incloses copies of the 
opinion of the Attorney-General, and the letter of the 
acting Commissioner of Indian Affairs, and says: 


It appearing from the decision of the Attorney-General that 
the case is one not in the province of his department to act upon, I 
respectfully request your earnest consideration of the subject, and 
that the execution of the sentence of death upon the Kiowa Chiefs 
Satanta and Big Tree, convicted of murder in your State, be 
poned. 

The following is a eopy of a telegram, received 15th 
inst., at the Indian Office, from the Superintendent of 
Indian Affairs at Helena, Montana. 


The reported Indian raid on the Upper Missouri, published in the 
Eastern eae of August 3, is a base fabrication. The treaty In- 
dians were never more peaceable. The main body of the Sioux are 
quiet, though occasionally a Sioux on the war-path is heard of. 
No damage has been done since my report of the Gallatin raid on 
July 26. J. A. Vraux, Superintendent of Indian Affairs. ~ 


A correspondent of the Leavenworth, Kansas, Bulletin, 
at Fort Sill, Indian Territory, writing August 1, says: 
“Three companies of the Tenth Cavalry, formerly sta- 
tioned at Camp Supply, have lately been assigned to duty 
at this point, making in all nine companies on duty 
here. A detachment of four companies have just left for 
the Staked Plains and the Lorder of Texas to find the 
whereabout of the Kiowas, and drive them on to their 
reservation, if necessary. The Indians seem very much 
subdued since the arrest of their chiefs, and there is no 
probability of any further disturbance.” 


Tue following named officers were relieved August 2 
from further attendance as members of the General 
Court-martial appointed by paragraph 1, Special Orders 
No. 61, current series, from headquarters Department of 
Dakota, and will proceed to join their respective stations 
without delay, viz.: Captain J. C. Bates, Twentieth In- 
fantry ; Captain John Hartley, deg Hore sie 
First Lieutenant L. E, Campbell, ty-second In- 
fantry. 
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ABSTRACT OF SPECIAL ORDERS 


Jesued from the Adjulant-General’s Office for the week ending 
August 14, 1871. 
Wednesday, August 9. 

So much of Special Orders No. 303, paragraph 3, of 
the 5th instant, from this office, as directs First Lieuten- 
ant Crosby P. Miller, Fourth a to report to the 
Chief Signal Officer of the Army for duty, is hereby re- 


» yoked, 


First Lieutenant Henry Jackson, Seventh Cavalry, 

;will report in person without delay to the Chief Signal 
* Officer of the j move for assignment to duty. 

The leave of absence granted First Lieutenant John 
G. Leefe, Nineteenth Infantry, in Special Orders No. 
121, June 14, 1871, from headquarters Department of 
Texas, is hereby extended sixty days. 

Thursday, August 10. 

On the recommendation of the Surgeon-General, As- 
sistant Surgeon Henry McElderry is hereby relieved 
from duty in the Department of Texas, and will proceed 
to Baltimore, Md., reporting by letter upon his arrival to 
the Surgeon-General. 

So much of the unexecuted portion of the sentence of 
a General Court-martial, promulgated in General Orders 
No. 23, of June 1, 1871, from headquarters Department 
of the South, as directs that Private Thomas Grady, 
alias Thomas McGuire, General Service U. S. Army, 
* forfeit all pay and allowances now due or to become due, 
and to be confined at hard labor at Fort Pulaski, Geor- 
gia, for the period of one year,” is hereby remitted. He 
will be released from confinement, and that portion of the 
sentence dishonorably discharging him from the service 
of the United States will be carried into effect upon the 
— of this order at the place where he may be con- 

ned. 

The unexecuted portion of the sentence of a General 
Court-martia), promulgated in General Orders No. 2, of 
January 5, 1870, from headquarters Fifth Military Dis- 
trict, directing that Private Stephen Kemp, Ninth Cav- 
alry (now in confinement at Fort Jackson, Louisiana), 
“ forfeit to the United States all pay and allowances now 
due or to become due; to be dishonorably discharged 
from the service of the United States ; to be marked with 
indelible ink on the left hip with the letter D, one and 
one-quarter inches long, and to be confined at hard labor 
for three years at such place as the commanding general 
may direct,” is hereby remitted, and he will be released 
from confinement upon the receipt of this order at the 
place where he may be confined. 

The unexecuted portion of the sentence of a General 
Court-martial, promulgated in General Court-martiul 
Orders No. 15, of February 20, 1871, from headquarters 
Department of Texas, directing that Private John C. 
Carroll, Company I, Sixth Cavalry, “be dishonorably 
discharged the service of the United States; to forfeit 
all pay and allowances that are or may become due him, 
the just dues of the laundress excepted, and to be con- 
fined at Fort Jackson, Louisiana, for the period of three 
years,” is hereby remitted, and he will be released from 
confinement upon the receipt of this order at the place 
where he may be confined. 

Private Charles Ebert, Company I, Fourteenth Infan- 
try, now with his command, will be discharged the ser- 
vice of the United States by his post commander, pro- 
vided there be no impediment, as desertion, etc., upon 
condition that the expense incurred by his enlistment, 
fixed at $76 69, be refunded to the United States. The 
money may be paid to the commanding officer of the 
post, who will give triplicate receipts therefor, one of 
which will be retained by him as authority for the dis- 
charge, one will be forwarded to this office, and one will 
be retained by the person by whom the money is paid. 
This soldier is entitled to pay, etc., only under paragraph 
1371, Revised U. S. Army Regulations of 1863. 

First-class Private George M. D. Hanna, Ordnance 
Detachment U. S. Army, now at Allegheny Arsenal, 
Pennsylvania, will be discharged the service of the 
United States upon the receipt of this order at the place 
where he may be serving. . 

Major Rufus Saxton, Quartermaster’s Department, is 
authorized to proceed to Washington, D. C., for the pur- 
— of settling his accounts with the Government. 

his order will take effect at such time as, in the opin- 
ion of his department commander, Major Saxton can be 
spared from his present duties. 

The telegraphic order of the 8th instant, from this 
office, directing Second Lieutenant John W. Bean, Fif- 
teenth Infantry, to proceed without delay to Fort Union, 
New Mexico, as a witness before the General Court- 
martial in session there, is hereby confirmed. 

The leave of absence granted Surgeon John Campbell, 
in Special Orders No. 109, May 19, 1871, from headquar- 
ters Department of Dakota, is fhereoy extended forty 


days. 

Unattached Recruit Thomas Collar, Seventeenth In- 
fantry, now in confinement at Fort Buford, Dakota Ter- 
ritory, undergoing sentence of a General Court-martial, 
will, upon the expiration of his term of confinement, be 
transferred to the Seventh Infantry, to make good the 
time lost by his desertion from the Seventeenth Infan- 
try. 

Friday, August 11. 

Private Louis Rademacher, General Mounted Service 
U.S. Army, having been appointed hospital steward 
U.S. Army, will report in person to the superintendent 
General Mounted Recruiting Service, St. Louis Depot, 
Missouri, for assignment to duty. 

Sergeant David S. Townsend, General Service U. 8. 
Army, now with Signal Serviee Detachment, U.S. Army, 
at Fort Whipple, Virginia, will be discharged the ser- 
vice of the United States upon the receipt of this order 
at the place where he may be serving. 

Saturday, August 12. 

On the recommendation of the department command- 
er, the leave of absence ted Second Lieutenant Ed- 
ward L. Bailey, Fourth Infantry, in Special Orders No. 
286, July 24, 1871, from this office, is hereby revoked. 

Sergeant George Cook, Company O, Permanent Party, 


havin ormed the duties assigned him in Special Or- 
ders het August 11, 1871, from headquarters Prin- 
cipal Depot Recruiting Service, Fort Columbus, New 
York Harbor, will return to his station at Fort Colum- 
bus without delay. The Quartermaster’s Department 
will furnish the necessary transportation and the Sub- 
sistence Department commutation of rations at the usu- 
al rates. 

Major Alexander J. Perry, Quartermaster’s Depart- 
ment, will proceed to Washington, D. C., on public busi- 
ness, having completed which he will return to his sta- 


tion. 
Monday, August 14. 


Leave of absence for thirty days, to take effect from 
the ist proximo, is hereby granted First Lieutenant 
Charles King, Fifth Cavalry. 

The leave of absence granted First Lieutenant Carl 
Veitenheimer, Fourth Infantry, in Special Orders No. 177, 
May 2, 1871, from this office, is hereby extended to in- 
clude August 31, 1871. 

The unexecuted portion of the sentence of a General 
Court-martial, promulgated in General Orders No. 10, of 
May 13, 1871, from headquarters Department of the 
Lakes, directing that Private Robert W. Bell, Company 
H, Seventeenth Infantry, “ forfeit to the United States 
all pay and allowances now due; to be confined at Fort 
Wayne, Michigan, for six months, forfeiting twelve dol- 
lars of his monthly pay per month for the same period,” 
is hereby remitted, and he will be released from confine- 
ment and returned for duty with his command upon the 
receipt of this order at the place where he may be con- 
fined. 








ARMY PERSONAL, 


LeAVE of absence for thirty days was granted Captain 
J. J. Van Horn, Eighth Infantry, by orders from head- 
quarters Department of the East August 15. 

Tn leave of absence granted Second Lieutenant J. E. 
Bell, First Artillery, from the headquarters Department 
of the East, was extended ten days August 16. 

THE twenty days’ leave of absence granted Captain R. 
IL. Offley, First Infantry, from headquarters Depart- 
ment of the Lakes, was extended ten days August 8. 


LEAVE of absence for thirty days,from August 16, 
with permission to apply for an extension of ten days, 
was granted Second Lieutenant J. Sumner Rogers. 
First Infantry, August 12. 

Caprarn Charles B. Penrose, Subsistence Department 
U.S. Army, on the 9th of August was relieved from 
duiy as member of the General Court-martial convened 
at the Cavalry Depot, St. Louis, Mo. 

, Ly accordance with authority from the War Depart- 
ment, Adjutant-General’s office, Major W. H. Lewis, 
Seventh Infantry, is announced as acting assistant 
inspector-general of the Department of Dakota. 

THE following officers reported at headquarters Mil- 
itary Division of the Pacific during the week ending 
August 8: Major N. Michler, Corps of Engineers, U. 
S. Army; First Lieutenant D. J. Craigie, Twelfth In- 
fantry. 

At the request of his regimental commander, the leave 
of absence granted First Lieutenant W. B. Beck, regi- 
mental quartermaster Fifth Artillery, was extended 
three days by orders from headquarters Department of 
the East, August 10. 

GENEBAL Dyer, Chief of Ordnance, has taken a pleas- 
ant party with him te Culifornia—his daughter and two 
or three young officers. The party started soon after 
the arsenal explosion, and will be absent until October 
Genefal Dyer is on an inspecting tour. 

Upon the expiration of the permission to delay join- 
ing his proper station, granted by Special Orders War 
Department, Colonel T. L. Crittenden, Seventeenth In- 
fantry, will proceed without delay to Fort Rice, Dakota 
Territory, and resume command of that post. 

BREVET Major-General I. S. Catlin, colonel on the re- 
tired list U.S. Army, and assistant U.S. District Attor- 
ney of Brooklyn, N. Y., will deliver an oration at High 
Ground Park, August 22, inst., before the “‘ Catlin Asso- 
ciation,” on the occasion of its first annual picnic. 

First Lieutenant Jacob A. Augur, Fifth Cavalry, hav- 
ing been appointed aide-de-camp to the commander De- 
—— of the Platte, by Special Orders from the War 

epartment, is announced accordingly by General Or- 
ders from the headquarters Department of the Platte 

August 1. 

PENDING the promulgation of the proceedings in his 
case, Second Lieutenant Edwin Turnock, Twentieth In- 
fantry, was relieved August 2 from arrest, and will pro- 
ceed without delay to his proper station, Fort Wads- 
worth, Dakota Territory, and report to the commanding 
officer for duty. 

Masor W. H. Johnston, paymaster U. S. Army, was 
ordered July 26 to make payments to August 31, 1871, in 
the order named, of the troops stationed at Forts Buford, 
Stevenson, Rice, Grand River and Cheyenne Agencies, 
Fort Sully, Lower Brulé and Whetstone Agencies, and 
Fort Randall, D. T. 

BREVET Major Lorenzo Loraine, U. 8S. Army, captain 
Third Artillery, long an instructor at West Point, has 
been appointed professor of physics and mechanics, and 
Professor Charles McMillan of the Rensselaer Institute 
at Troy as professor of engineering, in the Lehigh Uni- 
versity, Bethlehem, Penn. 

LEAVE of absence for twenty days was granted Au- 
gust 9 to Colonel William B. Hazen, Sixth Infantry, 
commanding Fort Gibson, C. N., to take effect when he 
shall have completed the duties assigned him in para- 
graph 1, Special Orders No. 125, current series, from 
headquarters Vepartment of the Missouri. 

LEAVE of absence for thirty days was granted Major 
W. H. Lewis, Seventh Infantry, acting assistant inspec- 
tor-generel of the Department of Dakota, August 2, and 





leave of absence for thirty days to Captain A. A. Har- 


waere 
~eere 
e- 


bach, Twentieth Infantry, with permission to apply 
through the proper channels for an extension of sixty 
days. 

Hospirat Steward Emil Wagner, U.S. Army, was 
ordered July 29 to report in person without delay to 
the commanding officer post of Southeastern Kansas, for 
assignment to duty; and Acting Assistant’ Surgeon R. 
H. McKay, U.S. Army, ordered to proceed without de- 
lay to Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, for the purpose of hav- 
ing his contract annulled. 

THe General Court-martial of which Captain F. E. 
Taylor, First Artillery, is president, will re-convene at 
Fort Columbus, New York harbor, August 8, for recon- 
sideration of the case of Private Louis Martin, Company 
A, Fourth Infantry, and for the trial of such other per- 
sons as may be brought before it by authority from the 
headquarters Department of the East. 

THE following officers were registered at headquarters 
Department of the East for the week ending August 16, 
1871: First Lieutenant J. H. Hays, U. 8. Army; Second 
Lieutenant Thomas G. Townsend, Sixth Infantry; Colo- 
nel A. T. Lee, U.S. Army; First Lieutenant Thomas 
Wilhelm, Eighth Infantry ; Assistant Surgeon W. F. 
Buchanan, U. 8. Army. 

A GENERAL Court-martial was appointed to meet at 
Fort Sullivan, Maine, August8. Detail for the court: 
Major G. P. Andrews, Fifth Artillery; Captain E. C. 
Bainbridge, Fifth Artillery; Assistant Surgeon J. W. 
Williams, U. 8. Army; First Lieutenant Charles Mor- 
ris, Fifth Artillery ; First Lieutenant O. E. Wood, Fifth 
Artillery. Second Lieutenant J. E. Sawyer, Fifth Ar- 
tillery, judge-adwocate. 

A GENERAL Court-martial was appointed to meet at 
Fort Preble, Maine, August 8. Detail for the court: 
Major Truman Seymour, Fifth Artillery ; Assistant Sur- 
geon Edward Cowles, U.S. Army; Captain H. F. Brew- 
erton, Fifth Artillery ; First Lieutenant W. B. McCallum, 
Fifth Artillery; Second Lieutenant Loyall Farragut, 
Fifth Artillery. Second Lieutenant R. A. Ives, Fifth 
Artillery, judge-advocate. 

Upon being relieved by an agent of the Quartermas- 
ter’s Department, to be designated by the chief quarter- 
master of the Department of the Missouri, Captain Amos 
8. Kimball, assistant quartermaster U.S. Army, on the 
8th was ordered to proceed without delay to Fort Union, 
New Mexico, and relieve Captain Andrew J. McGonni- 
gle, assistant quartermaster U.S. Army, from duty as 
depot quartermaster at that post. 

BEFORE a General Court-martial which convened at 
Lower Brulé Agency, Dakota Territory, and of which 
Colonel D. 8. Stanley, Twenty-second Infantry, is presi- 
dent, Hospital Steward Cassius C. Cullen, U. 8S. Army, 
was arraigned and tried on the charges: Ist, “‘ Drunk 
on duty;” 2d, “Conduct to the prejudice of good 
order and military discipline,” the specification alleg- 
ing that he furnished liquor to persons visiting him 
from the hospital medical stores. He was found guilty 
and sentenced “ To be confined to the limits of the post 
at which he is on duty for the period of four months, 
and to be deprived of his monthly pay as hospital stew- 
ard for the same period.” 

BerorE a General Court-martial which convened at 
San Antonio, Texas, June 2, 1871, of which Colonel Ab- 
ner Doubleday, Twenty-fourth Infantry, is president, 
Captain Frank W. Perry, Twenty-fourth Infantry, was 
arraigned and tried on the following charges: Ist. 
“ Drunkenness on duty.” 2d. “ Conduct unbecoming an 
officer and a gentleman.” 3d. “Conduct prejudicial to 
good order and military discipline.” To which charges 
and their specifications, the accused pleaded “ Not guil- 
ty.” The court found the accused guilty of fourteen out 
of seventeen of the specifications, and guilty of the 
first charge and not guilty of the others. And the court 
sentence him “To be cashiered.” The proceedings, 
findings, and sentence are approved by tbe President. 
“ All the members of the court that tried the accused, 
comprising a great deal of rank and experience, and in- 
cluding the colonel of his regiment, recommend a miti- 
gation of his sentence, in view of his excellent record 
during the war of the Rebellion, in which he rendered 
distinguished services, and was thrice severely wounded, 
and of his meritorious services subsequent thereto, as 
shown by his record and by the testimony given at the 
trial. Out of consideration for the previous good char- 
acter of the accused as a gentleman, and of his efficiency 
and gallantry as an officer, and of the recommendation of 
the members of the court, and with the belief that in- 
temperance is not a habit with the accused, and the hope 
that he will faithfully adhere to his declared purpose to 
abstain from the use of intoxicating liquor while he re- 
mains in the service of the United States, the President 
is pleased to mitigate his sentence to suspension from 
rank for the period of eighteen months, and from pay for 
the same period, excepting fifty dollars per month. The 
sentence as mitigated will be duly executed. Captain 
Frank W. Perry, Twenty-fourth Infantry, will accord} 
ingly be released from arrest.” e 

BEFORE a General Court-martial which convened af 
Camp Stambaugh, Washington Territory, May 22, 1871 
and of which Major James 8. Brisbin, Second Cavalry, 14 
president, Second Lieutenent William H. Bower, Four 
teenth Infantry, was arraigned and tried on the follow 
ing charges: Ist. “ Conduct unbecoming an officer and 4 
gentleman.” 2d. “ Drunkenness on duty, in violation 
the 45th Article of War.” 3d. “Violation of the 99th 
Article of War.” 4th. “Conduct to the prejudice 9 
good order and military discipline.” Tp which charge 
and their specifications the accused pleaded as follows 
Charge 1. To the first specification, in bar of trial thath 
had been pardoned by his post commander. To the se 
ond specification, in bar of trial that he had been paq 
doned by his post commander. To the other charges 4? 
specifications, “ Not guilty.” The pleas in bar of tr4 


quitted of charges 2 and 3, and the specifications unde 
them, and of two of the five specifications under the fir 
charge, and one under the fourth charge, but found guilt 


were sustained by the court, and the accused was : 





of thecharges. In reviewing the proceedings of the cout 
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the Secretary of War says: “The action of the court in 
sustaining the pleas of the accused in bar of trial under 
the first and second specifications to the first charge is not 
approved. ‘[he accused had not received a pardon for 
these offences from any authority competent to grant it. 
The acquittals under the second and third charges are 
not approved. The proceedings and findings, with the 
foregoing exceptions, are approved. The sentence is ap- 
proved. The very imperfect estimate which the court 
has placed upon most of the acts with which the accused 
is charged would seem largely to detract from the value 
of its unanimous recommendation in his favor. The 
honorable service of the accused, his wounds and mutila- 
tion in war, give him « strong claim to indulgence; yet 
it is deemed that the good of the service, as well as its 
honor, requires that the sentence in this case should be 
duly executed, which is accordingly ordered to be done. 
Second Lieutenant William H. Bower, Fourteenth In- 
fantry, accordingly ceases to be an officer of the Army 
from the date of this order ” (August 3). 





CHANGES OF STATIONS. 


Tue following is alist of the changes of stations of troops re- 
ported at the War Department since last report: 

Companies E and M, Sixth Cavalry, joined Fort Dodge, Kansas, 
from Fort Hays, Kansas, August 1. 

Company H, Sixth Cavalry, ordered from camp near Fort Hays, 
Kansas, to Aberdeen, Mixss., July 27. 


Company G, Seventh Cavalry, ordered from Sumter, 8. C., to At- 
lanta, Ga., August 1. 

Headquarters Eighteenth Infantry, ordered from Atlanta, Ga., 
to Columbia, &,. C., July 26. 

Company D, Sixteenth Infantry, ordered from Oxford, Miss., to 


Humboldt, Tenn., August 2. 
bowed G, Sixteenth Infantry, ordered from Humboldt, Tenn., 
to Nashville, Tenn., August 2. 


TILE NAVY. 


The Editor invites for this department of the Journat all facts 
of interest to the Navy, especially such as relate to the movements 
of officers or vessels. 











VARIOUS NAVAL MATTERS. 


Tue U. 8. steamer Richmond, fifteen guns, which, 
sailed from Boston in January, 1869, was at Naples 
Italy, on the 24th of July. 

THE United States frigate Franklin (39) and the 
United States steam sloop-of-war Hlymouth (12), of the 
European Fleet, have sailed for New York. 

Tue Navy Department has ascertained that several 
persons have been practising impositions in various 
parts of the country, under the false assumption of being 
officers of the Navy. 

Tue remains of the late Lieutenant H. W. McKee, 
who was killed in the attack by the United States troops 
on the Corean forts, arrived in the steamer from Japan 
at San Francisco August 15, and were forwarded to 
Lexington, Ky., for interment. 

A DESPATCH from St. Johns, N. F., reports the arrival 
of the Swedish gunboat Jngora, with despatches from 
Captain Hall’s Arctic ship Polaris, which arrived at 
Holsteinberg July 31, and would await until August 5 
the arrival of the United States steamer Congress with 
supplies. 

THE United States steamer Wipsic arrived at Pensa- 
cola, Fla., August 2. She left Key West on the 7th of 
June, touched at Sisal, Campeachy, Port Rial, Tabasco, 
Vera Cruz, and Tampico. Her voyage from the latter 
place to Pensacola occupied fifteen days. 

THE midshipmen’s quarters of the Naval Academy at 
Annapolis are being refitted preparatory to the opening 
on October 1 next. There are now twenty-nine midship- 
men, admitted at the examination in June last, who are 
being instructed in the routine of ship duties. 


DISPATCHES received dt the Navy Department from 
the South Pacific squadron announce that the Ossipee, 
the flagship of the squadron, Commodore McDougal, and 
the Onward were at Callao on the 22d of July. The St. 
Mary's sailed from Callao on the 10th of June for a cruise 
among the South Sea Islands. The Jamestown sailed 
from Valparaiso on the 3d of June for a reconnoissance 
of the islands of the North Pacific. The Resaca was off 
Panama. 

A SPECIAL despatch to the Hvening Telegraph of Phil- 
adelphia announces that the total appropriation for ex- 
penses of the Navy Department for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1871, was $19,799,671 17. The total amount 
expended for current expenses during said year was $17,- 
028,155 97, showing a saving in current expenses from 
regular appropriation of $2,771,515 20. In addition to 
the regular current expenses of the year, there was dis- 
bursed for old accounts accrued during previous years 
the sum of $2,402,871 24, making the total amount dis- 
bursed on account of the Navy Department during the 
present year ending June 30, 1871, $19,481,027 21. This 
includes not only the regular current expenses of the 
year, but also indebtedness incurred during the previous 
year, making in all an expenditure of $368,643 96 less 
than the amount appropriated. Total expenditures for 
fiscal year ending June 30; 1870, were $21,780,229 87, 
thus showing a saving of the year just ended over the 
preceding one of $2,349,202 66. Roughly estimated, the 
saving is ten per cent. These figures show a practical 
economy in the administration of the affairs of the Navy 
Department which reflects credit upon Secretary Robe- 
son. 
THE United States steamer Narragansett, Commander 
Meade, 5 guns, 152 men, sailed from Sandy Hook March 
21, 1871, at noon. April 15, crossed the line in longi- 
tude 29.30 west, twenty-four and a half days from the 
Hook, under canvas alone. April 30, 8 a. M., an- 
chored in harbor of Rio Janeiro, thirty-nine and a half 
days from New York, under sail; good weather all the 
way. May 6, left Rio Janeiro in company with her Bri- 
tannic Majesty’s corvette Scout, 17 guns, 400 horse 
power; separated next day in a gale. The Narragan- 





sett had southwest gales and light, adverse winds all the 
way to the parallel of the river La Plata. On the 26th 
of May, off Cape Corrientes; from thence light, fair 
winds and smooth sea; forty miles off coast of Patago- 
nia, with good weather all the way to Straits of Magel- 
lan ; anchored in ‘straits, off Dungeness Spit, at 10 P. m., 
June 3; anchored in Gregory Bay June 4, 2 P. m.; Sandy 
Point, June 5; Fortescue Bay, June 7; Borja Bay, June 
8; Port Cherruca, June 9. Passed Cape Pillar at 2 p. m. 
June 10, and same evening encountered a very heavy 
westerly gale, with thick weather and driving squalls of 
snow, hail, and sleet. This lasted eight days, and drove 
the ship down to latitude 54.20 south, longitude 80 west, 
nearly on parallel of Cape Horn, ths ship under canvas, 
and behaving well throughout.. On the 18th of June a 
gale arose, and got southwest, south, southeast, and 
east. At half-past 10 Pp. M. of June 28, anchored in bay 
of Valparaiso; officers and crew all well. On the 29th 
of June the Scout anchored in Valparaiso, having passed 
through the Smyth channel under steam, from straits 
of Magellan, and emerged at the gulf of Penas. The 
Narragansett only steamed in the straits. After taking 
in provisions (bread and some fuel), sailed direct for San 
Francisco. 


A NAPLEs correspondent of the New York Times says: 
“The privilege of granting permission for foreign 
ships of war to pass the straits, contrary to a very gen- 
eral impression abroad, is not assigned to the Ottoman 
Government. Daring the latter part of June the Uni- 
ted States steam frigate Guerriere, Captain Thomas H. 
Stevens, lay anchored at the Dardanelles, and inquiry 
was made of the Turkish authorities, whether permis- 
sion for the ship to visit Constantinople would be grant- 
ed. A negative answer was received on the grounds of 
the obligation of Turkey to the treaty. This may be 
regarded as a test case. The United States Government, 
having no connection whatever with European politics 
and complications, would, above all others, be the power 
most likely to obtain such a privilege for its war vessels 
in time of peace, were it within the range of possibility. 
Instructions have been issued from the State Department 
to the legation at Constantinople not to press this ques- 
tion in any case. The modifications introduced by the 
convention do not admit of a foreign man-of-war of any 
considerable size passing the straits, except by the con- 
sent of all the powers represented in the convention, 
which is not easily to be obtained for a man-of-war on 
any ordinary mission. The Prince of Wales, before he 
visited Constantinople, was obliged to land the guus of 
his yacht at Malta; and the British Government natur- 
ally will not see another nation granted a privilege 
which the representative of British royalty was denied. 
The Russians, proverbially fond of Americans, would 
be greatly pleased to have our ships visit their ports on 
the Black Sea, as the Russian ambassador at Constan- 
tinople stated to Captain Stevens. The Porte, however, 
is bound in time of peace to support these profisions of 
the treaty, and there seems to be little probability of 
any of our ships making the coveted cruise. One great 
object to Turkey heretofore has been to prevent a Rus- 
sian fleet from rendezvousing in the Bosphorus. But 
Russia is building a fleet of iron-clads it the Black Sea 
and will scon have them afloat; so, if Turkey and Rus- 
sia ever come to war, the quibble of closing the straits 
to other nations, in order to exclude the Russians is 
practically a dead letter.” 

By the arrival at San Francisco, August 14, of the 
Pacific mail steamship China, from Hong Kong July 
12, and Yokohama July 22, the following details of the 
second day’s fighting at Corea have been received: In 
the second battle between the American squadron and 
the Coreans the latter had 6,000 men armed with jingals, 
and their bullets fell short, while the deadly fire of the 
American rifles told fearfully on the enemy. Under the 
cover of the rank vegetation and the shoulder of a hill 
the Americans advanced to within 120 yards of the forts 
before they came within range of the Corean musketry. 
The Coreans resisted desperately to the last. Lieutenant 
McKee was killed as he entéred the intrenchments. 
When the Americans reached the intrenchments the 
Coreans retreated. A number of prisoners were taken, 
including the officer second in command, who was badly 
wounded, the commander-in-chief having been killed. 
On the 10th of June the American force bivouacked in 
the forts, and the next day demolished the forts and 
spiked all the guns. The fleet returned to the Boize 
anchorage two days later. The Coreans sent on board a 
letter filled with the most insulting and abusive lan- 
guage, to which no reply was made. Admiral Rodgers, 
however, sent a communication to the Coreans, asking 
what he should do with the prisoners. The Coreans 
answered that he might do what he liked with them. 
Two days later he set them at liberty, and sent two mes- 
sages ashore, but the officer in command refused to re- 
ceive them, saying that it would endanger his head to 
send them, and it was no use to attempt to communicate 
further with the court. Mr. Low, the American minis- 
ter, then sent a formal protest that his mission was peace- 
ful, and that the American attack was not because the 
Coreans refused to negotiate, but because they had 
treacherously fired on the American boats. The steamer 
Millet was then despatched to Shanghai with despatches 
for Washington. The Monocacy and Palos will return 
to Shanghai and be docked, and the rest of the squadron 
will return to Chefoo and await instructions. One 
hundred thousand rations were sent to Chefoo. The 
Coreans fought bravely. Their weapons are old firelocks, 
and their cutlasses are made of soft iron which bends 
easily. The soldiers were dressed in armor of nine 
thicknesses of cotton, padded, so that only rifle balls 
could penetrate it. Documents captured showed that 
the Corean government had planned the surprise of the 
American fleet, and were astonished at the failure of the 
forts to annihilate the foreign vessels at the first fire. 
The expedition has accomplished no change in the re- 
lations of the two countries, and Minister on and Ad- 
miral Rodgers will await instructions from Washington 
before proceeding to further hostilities. Twelve native 
Christians came alongside the admiral’s ip in a 
junk, and begged to be taken to Shanghai, and that their 





junk be burned to prevent its falling into the hands of 
the native authorities, who would thereby discover from 
what village they came, and punish their relatives. The 
request was granted. Two Englishmen and one German, 
engaged in saving materials from the wreck of the Ger- 
man schooner Chusan, on Sir James Hall’s Island, have 
been captured by the Coreans, bound hand and foot, 
slung on bamboos, and packed off to the interior of Corea. 
The British fleet has sailed from Japan to inquire into 
the matter. The English colonial press in China de- 
nounce the return of the American fleet to Chefoo as 
having all the moral effect of a defeat. 


THE U.S. Consul at Christiania, Norway, favors us 
with an account from the Christiania Aftenblad, 14th 
July, 1871, of a visit made on the evening previous by 
the officers of the American squadron to the en- 
berg theatre, where Director Hafgren had arranged an 
extra performance, and where a very elegant public 
filled the hall. At the close of the performance, the 
foreign guests were invited to a hastily improvised col- 
lation, which had been arranged by some of the officers 
of the Norwegian navy and other citizens, who wished 
to spend a few hours in their company. A saloon called 
the Apollo had accordingly been decorated in a plain but 
very tasteful manner with star-spangled banners, Nor- 
wegian and Swedish flags, wreaths of flowers, and a tro- 
phy of arms placed on the tribune in front of the flags. 
In the centre of the hall a richly spread supper table 
was prepared, with inviting dishes and bottles, with 
which those present soon made. acquaintance, while a 
band of music in the adjoining room was playing differ- 
ent national melodies.. After Major-General Wergeland 
had proposed His seg soe bg health, First Lieutenant H. 
Gade gave, with the lively acclamation of those nt, 
a toast for the President of the United States, “ illus- 
trious General Grant.” Director Pihl then followed 
with happy expressions of high respect and admiration 
for America, “the great and mighty America.” Then 
another toast was given for Admiral Farragut’s gallant 
commander at the siege of New Orleans, Admiral Charles 
Boggs, and for his officers on board the Franklin and Ju- 
niata. Admiral Boggs then thanked the company for the 
attention which had been shown him and the officers un- 
der his command, proposing at the same time a toast for 
the United Kingdoms. Captain Parker gave a toast to the 
city of Christiania, whose kind poe meng had so ful- 
ly appreicated during their short stay. ptain Luce re- 
plied to a toast for the ladies at home of the American 
guests in a short humorous speech, remarking that the 
Norwegians or Norsemen were the original Normans, that 
the Normans overran and conquered England, and that 
we in the United States called her our mother country ; 
hence the relationship between Norway and the United 
States was apparent—a parent. “ But,” added the captain, 
“I do not propose the healths‘of our grandmothers 
exactly, but todrink to the fair countrywomen of our 
gallant entertainers.” In lively conversation the com- 
pany spent some hours in the gardens, enjoying their 
cigars and a glass of punch, until, a little past mid- 
night, everybody left in the most contented frame of 
mind, and well pleased with the hastily improvised and 
agreeable little féte. 

The Christiania Morgenblad of July 16, 1871, adds 
that at 3 o’clock P. M., July 15, Admiral Boggs in- 
vited to a matinée on bourd his flag ship a large company 
of ladies and gentlemen of Christiania, among whom 
were the officers of the Norwegian flotilla of monitors, 
and all the officers of the garrison. The Morgenblad 
says: “'The Admiral sent his barges and small steamer 
to the palace pier to convey the guests to his frigate. 
The immense deck of the Franklin was converted into 
a magnificent ball-room, decorated with the flags of all 
nations. The mizzenmast was enveloped in American 
and Norwegian flags. When the greater part of the 
guests were assembled, the dancing commenced. The 
American and the Norwegian officers as well as the 
other guests took a lively share in the féte. On the low- 
er gun-deck astern, where the guns had been removed, 
the dancing was also carried on. Starboard, refresh- 
ments—punch, wine, beer, etc.—were constantly offered, 
and at 6 o’clock a collation of salads, sandwiches, cakes, 
and ices was served. Those whose attention was not 
occupied by the dancing, either as participants or look- 
erson (the latter had an excellent place on the quar- 
ter-deck), employed their time in taking a peep at the 
different saloons, the gun-room, the officers’ cabins, etc., 
and we had there full opportunity to convince ourselves, 
that good taste and high cultivation prevailed among 
the officers on board. Everywhere in the cabins we saw 
all kinds of objects of art—sculptures, paintings, engrav- 
ings, photographs, antique bronzes, ete.—scientific 
works, musical instruments. The impression which the 
visitor here received will certainly be at wide variance 
with the ideas he previously entertained. Among the 
less educated people here are certainly not a few who 


think of an American as a tobacco-spitting savage, 
armed with bowie knife and revolver. This the Ameri- 
can officers had heard and had much rt over, and 


they told us of a little farce which they performed 
on board a few days previous. An immense crowd had 
collected to look at the ship, and many of them, men, 
women, and children, gathering round the skylight 
over the officers’ mess-room, stared down with as much 
persistency as impertinence, much to the annoyance of 
the officers who were sitting there. = concluded to 
turn the joke on the curious public, brought out 
some cards. A couple of them emptied upon the table 
large purses filled with gold and silver, sat down and 
began to play, while the others stood by and 
looked on. ion they began to play like madmen, gold 
pieces were thrown from one side of the table to the 
other, and it was not po Dime they began to dispute, 
threaten, pound the table, and so on. 

the Norwegians was evidently on the increase, and 
grew stronger yet when each of the parties drew his 
sword and placed himself fora duel. Meanwhile the 
other officers apparently interfered, and the game was 
continued, until at length one P 
and drew a revolver. At this climax of the the 
spectators drew back with a horrified shrick, and only a 
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i iduals endued with stronger nerves remained 
hear the ringing laughter with which the Americans 
closed their successful joke. If many have imagined 
but little culture in the American Navy, they will per- 
a still more astonished at the extraordinarily 
8 


oa 


disipline on board, as may have supposed that 
the well-known American om 4 all duties 
of no less among seamen than domestic ser- 


vants. What can we say when we hear that not a 
a brandy is allowed on board either for the officers 
or thecrew? And when we hear that all swearing is 
so severely forbidden, that the least oath is sufficient to 
cause an officer to be put under arrest? As long as the 
ships remained here, the crew never had leave to go 
ashore, with the exception of a few men from the boats, 
who had permission to go up in town while the boats lay at 
the pier. The reasons given are various, but the fact is 
significant. On Thursday there was a ball on board for 
the sailors, who yesterday satisfied their desire for this 
amusement by dancing with each other down on the 
gun-deck, where the starboard side was reserved for 
them. They had the same music as the company on 
deck, viz., the flag-ship’s excellent band, consisting of 
more than twenty musicians, most of them Italians. 
At 8 o’clock the guests left the ship and the boats be- 
longing to the frigate conveyed them again to land. 
This morning the ships left our harbor to sail fur Ant- 
werp, later to Southampton, and then perhaps home, 
as they have now been absent for three years. We 
think some information concerning the principal officers 
will be interesting particularly to those who have had 
opportunity to see them during their stay here. Ad- 
miral Boggs is one of the bravest, most capable and 
highly esteemed of American naval officers. He distin- 
guished himself severul times during the war with 
the Southern States, and the part which he took in the 


were silenced and the Coreans flying in all directions. 


They must have lost a +t many men, for as they 
left, their works weaned When for two miles. There 
were two or three thousand men in the forts, and every 
man tried to be ahead. The ee gv he beautiful 
appearance as our boats approached, resembling an im- 
mense fair. The bend is the river was formed by a 
high promontory, which bristled with cannon from base 
to summit. At the top was a pavilion with an immense 
yellow flag surmounting it, in the centre of which were 
characters which our interpreters read as “Grand Com- 
mander-in-chief.” A pistol was fired from this pavilion 
as a signal for all other batteries to open. Each line of 
works from top to bottom had flags of all descriptions 


planted at intervals of ten or fifteen paces, and, as Co- | Sq 


reans all dress in white and yellow, we could distinctly 
see them moving among their guns. Our vessels an- 
chored above and we shellei them front and rear. The 
Monocacy knocked a hole in her bottom on a rock, and so 
returned to her former anchorage as soon as all [the 
forts were abandoned. We did notland and spike their 
guns, as the admiral gave orders to act entirely on the 
defensive. We go up again in a day or two, with 600 
infantry and eight pieces of artillery, and if attacked 
will destroy all their forts up to the capital. We had, 
wonderful as it may seem, from the terrible fusillade 
opened upon us, only two men wounded; one lost his 
fingers, and the other was shot through the shoulder. 
Meade of Kentucky commanded one of the launches 
from this ship, Totten the other; in the land forces 
Meade commands a battery of twelve pieces, and Force, 
also of Kentucky, commands a section in the other bat- 
tery. I have a company of carbineers, armed with the 
Remington breech-loading carbines. A 
Though I fear you will find this rough sketch like 
the showman’s “Daniel in the lion’s den,” and have 


fight on the 24th April, 1862, when Admiral Farragut | some difficulty,in distinguishing Daniel from the lions, 


with his wooden ships forced an entrance into New Or- 


leans, which the Confederates thought completely closed | have not had time for neat topography. 


against them, as they held the forts St. Philip and Jack- 


it may give you some idea of the engagement; and I 
The cross- 


looking affairs are guns which enfiladed us at every 


son, mounted with 170 cannons, a large iron-clad flotilla, | point, but they did not fire more than once after our 


and a drag-chain across the river. 
bravery have given the'Admiral particular renown. Con- 


Such skill and | batteries opened. 


A sketch of the river, promontory, and forts accom- 


cerning his conduct on that occasion, when he as com- panied the letter. 


mander (which title answers to lieutenant captain in 
our navy) commanded the Varuna, Horace Greeley 
relates in his famous work. “The American Conflict.” 
oo follows an extract which we omit—ED. JOURNAL. ) 

at increases still more the interest of this account, is 
that Admiral Boggs on that occasion acted on his own 
ras sey Tp without orders, and at last, when he was 
to leave his sinking ship and go ashore, he came near be- 


drowned. In appreciation of his services his native | wm. P. 


8 New J i i -|B tt, Wm. 
tate, New Jersey, voted him a costly sword with an clo Beat) Lg hy gt 








NAVY GAZETTE. 


REGULAR NAVAL SERVICE. 


ORDERED. 


Avaost 9.—Master Wm. H. Jacques, to ConetSasver duty. 
Midehi wee + R. ng oo pam age 
lliott c' wnes nD, 4 
a. M. Irwin, Thos.'S. Plunkett, Chas. A. Foster, Yred- 

Frank W. Nabor, to 


gantly mounted scabbard, which was presented him with | {10 Gaiiyornia. 


a vote of thanks on vellum, with the State arms enclosed 
in a silver box. 


AvaGusr 10.—Commander Robert Boyd, Jr., as inspector of the 


He was also the recipient of another | Eighth Light-house District, New Orleans. 


Avuaust 11.—Master Andrew Dunlap, from the Navy-yard, Bos- 


sword from his native city. ‘The admiral is still a man ton, andl esdered to the Worcester. 


in his full vigor, but he is 62 yeara old and according to 
the American law must soon retire. This is indeed easi- 
er for him than for our admirals, as he will receive a} 
pension of 3,300 dollars, or the half of his present salary, 
which amounts to 6,600 dollars. We may remark here 
that the under-officers are comparatively still better paid ; 


Avcusr 12,—Midshipman C. 8. Riehman, to the Pacific Fleet. 
Surgeon D. R. Bannan, to the receiving ship Ohio. a 
Aveusr 14.—Commander Wm. H. Dana, to command the JVipsic, 


at Pensacola, Fla. 


Lieutenant-Commander E. C. Merriman, to the Worcester. 
Aveust 15.—Commander Montgomery Sicard, to ordnance duty 


at the Navy-yard, New York. 


Lieutenant-Commander Theodore F. Kane and Lieutenant A. 


lieutenants, for instance, receive 2,500 dollars a year. The | x Fletcher, to ordnance duty at the Navy-yard, Washington, 
D.C 


captain of the Franklin, Captain Parker, is a wealthy 
land proprietor, and the captain of the Juniata, Com- 
mander Luce, is the highly esteemed author of several 
works on navigation and text-books.” 








LIEUTENANT McKEE’S LAST LETTER. 
Tue Lexington (Ky.) Guzette publishes the following 


interesting letter from the late Lieutenant Hugh | ders to command the Wyoming. 


McKee, written only a few days before the attack on the 


Lieutenants Jacob E. Noell and Timothy A. Lyons, to the Naval 


Academy on the 20th of a 


— ; = John W. Simmons, to the Navy-yard, Ports- 
mouth, N. H. 
Carpenter Thomas McGlone, to special ordnance dutyfat_the Na- 


vy-yard, New York. 


DETACHED. 
Aveust 10.—Commander John L. Davis, from_ the Navy-yard, 
Washington, D. C., on the Ist of September, and preparatory or- 


tor of the Eighth Light- 


Commander Wm. P. McCann, as in 
on waiting orders. 


i i is li i house District, New Orleans, and pl 
Corean forts in which he lost his life, and the last lines | house Dis i. cee bed, way the Onwied, end exlered 


his family ever received from him : 


Fiae Sur CoLtoravo, River SALEE, Corea, 
June 1, 1871. , 


Naval Acad 


» Lieutenant Wm. 
ome. 
Avueust 12.—Lieutenant-Commander O. A. Batcheller from the 
y, and ordered to the Navy-yard, Boston. 
Lieutenant-Commander Albert Kautz, from the Navy-yard, Bos- 





The admiral has just decided to send the Pulos to | ton, and granted three months’ leave. 
Chefoo for coal and provisions, and as she leaves at day- Norfolk Nevp-yand, po pe ah ay oy ees feom tag Guty at 


light in the morning, I will only have time to write a 


Avueust 14.—Lieutenant-Commander Byron Wilson, from the 


short letter this evening. I have not written during | command of the Nipsic, and ted two months’ leave. 


the three weeks that have elapsed since we left Japan, | ..7 placed on waiting orders. 


as we had no idea there would be an opportunity for 


T. Mahan, from the Worcester, 
Aveusr 15.—Gunner David A. Roe, from the Navy-yard, Wash- 


Lieutenant-Commander 


communicating with civilization until we reached Che- | ington, and ordered to the Naval Magazine, Washington. 


foo in this ship, and besides we have been very much 
occupied in surveying and preparing for offensive opera- 


_ Gunner T. Bascon Watkins, from the Naval Magazine, Wash- 
—_ and placed on waiting orders. 
nd Assistart Engineer F. C. Burchard, from the Navy-yard, 


tions in case we are attacked. We were just three | Philadelphia, and granted six months’ leave. 


weeks in reaching this place from Nagasaki, a distance 
of 600 miles, being detained by foggy weather and the 


RESIGNED. 
Aveust 12.—Second Assistant Engineer T. L. Vanderslice, to 


want of charts to navigate by, so that we approached the | take effect on the Ist of December. 


coast with extreme caution. The fleet sailed in reverse 
order of double echelon, the smallest ship at the sa- 


ORDERS REVOKED. 
Aveust 12.—The orders of S . H. White, to the receiy- 





urgeon Chas. 
lient angle, and each vessel took sa age and angles, | ing ship Ohio, aud to continue on duty at the Naval Laboratory. 


communicating the result by signal. e found the 
coast very similar to that of Japan, but the network of 


LIST OF DEATHS 


islands which cover it are not cultivated or even inhab- In the N’ of the United Sta: hich have been reported 
ited. The country is of volcanic formation, and the — amen an Some “ a 9 
scenery of the bays and harbors perfectly picturesque. ieaenahe . cme A Sas Goh cae 


This-river, the Salee or Salt river, isa debouche of the 


James Barnes, coal-heaver, July 25, U. 8. steamer Franklin, at 


Leeine, which leads to the capital of the country. Ryde, England. 


It was here that the French fought the Coreans in 
1866. Yesterday three officials from their foreign office 
visited the ship, and were very 
tures, assuring us that we would not be molested in 
surveying or in ascending the river if we did not fire 
upon them. Governor 


prime minister with offers of friendship. In accord- 
ance with these assurances we sent the ‘Monccacy, Palos, 


and four steam launches to survey a few miles above 


w sent a despatch to their | sea 


m Brown, first seaman, July 31, Naval Hospital, New 


York. 
iat in. thale overs — Shields, landsman, July 2, U. 8. steamer California, at 


John Johnson, seaman, July 29, U. 8. steamer California. 
James C. Williamson, captain, July 24, Jersey City, N. J. 
Matthew Doyle, corporal, July 21, U. 8. steamer California, at 











CHANGES IN THE MARINE CORPS. 
Tue following are the changes in the officers of the Marine Corps 


where we are anchored. Iwas on duty on board and since last memoranda, vis. : 





and “ to Portsmouth N. H., for duty at Marine 
guns, a thou ’ ’ ty 


Corps.—Detached from 
@ number of | dered to duty at Marine 
i Captain Geo. 
» and canis- granted for thirty days from A 


Aveust 8.—First Lieulenant Geo. B. Haycock, U. S. Marine Corps. 
‘Detached from Mari Washington, D. C., and ordered 


McCauley, U. S. Marine 
a dg } D. C., and or- 


Heusen U8) arine Gorpe-—anve of absence 


Aveust l1.— 


Second Lieutenant P. 


their batteries | absence granted for thirty days from 20thinst, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE BILGED MIDSHIPMAN AGAIN. 


To the Editor of the Army and Navy Journal, 

Srr: Having noticed for the last few weeks that sev- 
eral of your correspondents have been writing up the 
“bilged midshipman,” now on his travels through the 
country, I desire to add another leaf to his history. 
In the latter part of June he made his appearance in 
this city, and met my father, Mr. Peter B. Yates, at a 
hotel, to whom he represented himself as being a brother 
of Lieutenant A. H. Fletcher, late of the Jdaho, Asiatic 
uadron. He stated himself to be a midshipman at 
the Academy, who had obtained leave of absence to 
enable him to attend his sister’s wedding, at his home 
in Ohio, after which he was to join the practice squad- 
ron at Halifax. 

His guardian had promised to meet him at Albany, 
but had failed to do so; consequently he desired to 
borrow (!) money enough to carry him to Buffalo, where 
this (fictitious) gentleman then was. Afterwards he 
called upon John W. Veeder, Esq., who has a son at the 
Academy, to whom he told substantially the same story. 

Being advised of the facts, I called upon a friend, for- 
merly of the flag-ship Delaware, Asiatic Squadron, who 
had known Lieutenant Fletcher, and together we pro- 
ceeded to the hotel, where I introduced myself as a 
brother of another naval officer. Afterwards my friend 
was presented, and a social chat ensued in which the 
quast Mr. Fletcher gave the readiest answers to our ques- 
tions, which were cautiously propounded in hope of dis- 
covering whether he was a Jona fide naval officer or not. 
His stories and personal descriptions concerning mutual 
acquaintances were so well and vividly told that we 
were almost convinced; but not wishing to decide hast- 
ily, we excused ourselves for a short time, promising to 
return before the arrival of the midnight train, in which 
he desired to leave. One thing that predisposed us in 
his favor at that time was that he steadfastly refused 
to accept any favor at our hands in the shape of cigars, 
etc., for the alleged reason that he was unable to re- 
turn them. 

When we came back the hotel clerk informed us that 
Mr. F. had asserted that he was on board the Oneida 
at the time she was sunk near Yokohama, Japan, by 
the P. and O. steamer Bombay. This immediately put a 
stop to his little game, as I happen to be the brother 
of Lieutenant Yates, the only line officer saved at that 
time, with the exception of the boatswain. We were 
tempted at first to have him arrested, but as the fellow 
gave good evidence of being a midshipman, though not 
an honest one, our dislike of connecting the service with 
a police court induced us to advise him to leave by 
the earliest possible conveyance, or suffer the conse- 
quences. Subsequent developments have caused me to 
regret that I had not obtained his arrest, and thereby 
put an end to the career of rascality which he has been 
following out since. CHauncy YATEs. 

SCHENECTADY, August 14, 1871. 








AN AMERICAN IN THE GERMAN ARMY. 


To the Editor of the Army and Navy Journal. 

Sir: Ifa son of our free soil—especially a scion of a 
race who first broke up the virgin soil—distinguishes 
himself in a foreign service, his individual prowess con- 
tributes a ray to the vast illumination of our national 
glory. This remark is called forth by the career of a 
young American, a descendant of a family who moulded 
the future of this State, who, filled with military enthu- 
siasm and finding all the avenues to military distinction 
monopolized by West Point graduates or political favor- 
ites, gladly accepted, some years before our rebellion, a 
commission in the King of Wiirtemberg’s cavalry guard. 
At the breaking ont of Prussia’s war of vengeance 
against France, in 1870, he was still a first lieutenant, 
but young enough yet to retain all the dash and elasti- 
city of mind and body necessary in a successful cavalry 
officer. 

This young American’s first exploit demonstrated this 
and was a remarkable one. While in the command of 
twenty Wiirtemberg cavalry, escorting cannon for the 
siege of Paris, he was attacked by a large force of Francs- 
tireurs. He not only beat off the enemy, but cap- 
tured thirty prisoners, likewise the mayor of Marly— 
nine more than he commanded. The corps to which he 
was attached did not join the army before Paris until the 
siege, or rather investment, was nearly complete. In 
one of his letters he mentions that the environs of Paris 
are as good as destroyed, and the population had aban- 
doned the district, which had suffered terribly from the 
bombardment. All the houses were ruined. Not asin- 
gle pane of glass but had been shattered. This war was 
most fearful. Noone who had not seen its effects could 
form any idea of them. 

His squadron sustained the most severe loss, but its 
commander was more lucky; he distinguished himself 
highly, and was promoted toa captaincy and handsome- 
ly mentioned in the “orders of the day,” an honor wor- 
thy of record in an army so much more parsimonious 
even in its praises than our own, wherein often those 
who deserved the least received the most laudation, if in 
the enjoyment of political influence or of the good will 
of newspaper war correspondents. The “honorable 
mention” was for gallantry at Woerth, Sedan, Mont- 
medy, Champigny, Villefort, Moutre, Nogent-sur-Seine, 
etc., and generally before Paris. , 

Captain Louis Livingston had a horse shot [under 
him, and was so conspicuous for his gallantry that he 
received the “medal”—so rarely accorded—‘“ for per- 
sonal courage and important service in the presence of 
the enemy.” He was also decorated by the Emperor 
William himself with the “Iron Cross of Prussia,” the 
highest reward a German officer could obtain for soldier- 
ly bearing, for his conduct in the battle of Marigny, and 
for the affair of Villefort. He also received the “ mili- 
ion” and swords of honor from the Grand 


of Baden and Oldenburg. A man must have boon 
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Aveust 19, 1871. 
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a soldier indeed to gain all this. Such honors are not | You are outside the question, my dear quibbler. Ar- 


won in Europe by an American, where nobles and princes | tille 


are competitors, by bosh, splurge, and child’s play. 

When the Wiirtemberg contingent made its triumph- 
ant entry into the capital of the kingdom on the 29th 
(June), nothing could have exceeded the beauty of the 
scene. The enthusiasm was unbounded. The Ameri- 
can-born captain was selected as one of the deputation to 
the King, dined at court, and experienced the high con- 
sideration of both monarch and consort. The city gave 
the command to which he was attached a most beautiful 
dinner, and a féte in the Pferd Garten, the pleasure- 
ground rendered famous by the sculptor Hofer’s horses 
in marble, chiselled in accordance with antique models, 
and said to be the finest statues of the kind in existence. 

Livingston was quartered with his squadron in Cann- 
stadt—about the size of Hudson, Columbia county, 
New York—on the Neckar, almost a suburb of Stutt- 

rd. This town gave him an elegant breakfast. Fes- 
tendamen—girls clad in white and decorated - with 
blossoms, in gala costume—presented him with flowers 
and a wreath of laurel with leaves of gold. The mayor 
drank his health as “the leader of (the squadron of) 
heroes in the campaign against France, before Paris, at 
Woerth, Sedan, Montmedy, Champigny, Villefort, Mou- 
tre, Nogent-sur-Seine, and on other fields of victory.” 

The captain modestly replied that “he could only ac- 
cept the wreath in the name of his squadron; that he 
would keep it always as a memorial of the town of 
Cannstadt; that he had done no more than his duty; 
that the real herves were all the noble spirits who had 
undergone the fire-proof.” The municipality likewise 
gave him a public reception. 

The captain has been appointed to the command of the 
Fifth squadron of his regiment, which is to be newly 
formed. Although his colonel told him that it is a great 
mark of confidence to intrust the organization of a new 
squadron to a chief so young in years, the captain re- 
ceived his promotion with great regret, inasmuch as it 
separated him from comrades with whom he had gone 
through the whole war, and men who were, greatly at- 
tached to him. 

America has a fine representative in young Living- 
ston. His father was one of the handsomest men that 
the sun ever shone on; and his mental and moral charac- 
teristics were worthy of his physical. He was the idol 
of his numerous tenantry, and while they picked flaws 
in the reputations of their neighboring landlords, the 
most scuriilous could never find room for a word of de- 
traction in regard to him. 

Captain Louis Livingston is worthy of such a father, 
both in appearance and qualities. The writer is well 
acquainted with him, both personally and by report, and 
can further judge of his standing in a foreign land by the 
influence which he possessed with Lieutenant-General 
von Hardegg, so long adjutant-general to the King of 
Wiirtemberg, so highly distinguished among the many 
military historians, critics, and writers of great distinc- 
tion in Germany who have illustrated the annals and 
art of war. ANCHOR. 


A FEW MORE THOUGHTS ON ARTILLERY. 
To the Editor of the Army and Navy Journal, 

Sir: The “ Few Thoughts on Artillery, by an Artillery 
Officer,” have suggested a few more to me. 

It is boldly claimed that the ordnance and artillery 
should be combined, and it is hinted that the engincer and 
artillery corps should be merged also. Why urge the 
latter so faintly ? In war, the engineer’s principal du- 
ties are to construct permanent works for the defence of 
important strategic points, and the conduct of approach- 
es to them. 

The principal defensive means for such works is the 
concentration of artillery firs upon the trenches. The 
offence aims at the destruction ot the enemy’s fortifica- 
tion by the same means, 7. ¢, a concentrated fire from 
siege guns. Now the organization of a special corps to 
take complete charge of these works excludes the very 
men for whose use they are principally intended from 
the thorough knowledge of their strong and weak points 
and the best method of attacking and defending them. 
For such information can only be the result of a complete 
understanding of their construction. It may be urged 
that one man cannot master the two great sciences of ar- 
tillery and engineering, No one, however, with a just 
self-appreciation, can be affected by so trite an objection. 

Again, in time of battle infantry is the arm that gives 
principal support to artillery. No infantry officer who 
is ignorant of the mancuvres of batteries can give to 
them as intelligent support as one who is familiar with 
all the details of their movements. At the same time 
the commander of the supports must be an excellent in- 
fantryman. How can this desideratum be obtained ? 
Simply by consolidating the artillery with the infantry. 
The advantages of joining the cavalry to it are as obvi- 
ous as those of combining it with the engineers, ord- 
nance, and infantry. 

Now artillerists must be paid, fed, clothed, and doctor- 
ed. Join them also to the pay, commissary, quarter- 
master, and medical departments. The despised field ar- 
tillery requires horses, so that its officers should of course 
be veterinary surgeons and blacksmiths. As a certain 
amount of masonry is required in the permanent works, 
after consolidation with the engineers they should be- 
come skilful masons, and it would be desirable though 
not absolutely necessary for every officer to be a good 
bricklayer The beau-ideal artillery officer is a perfect 
engineer, ordnance officer, doctor, paymaster, commissa- 
Ty, cavalryman, mason, blacksmith, and horse doctor. It 
would be well also were he a good chemist, photograph- 
er, metallurgist, and tanner. 

“ But,” says the quibbler, “ the field is too large; the 
tendency of modern times is to subdivide the sciences 
and give to each branch special students. In medicine 
there are oculists, aurists, surgeons. Under the old re- 
gimé one man professed to do everything from pulling 
a tooth to cutting off a limb, and could do it too, but the 
Science of medicine did not advance till its practice was 
divided. You might as well tell me every man who car- 
ties & watch should be a watchmaker,” 


is not medicine. 

“No, but what is true of one science is true of another. 
It is known to be true of mechanics, astronomy, arts, and 
trades. Why not of artillery ?” 

I do not know, but I don’t think so. The author of 
“ A Few Thoughts on Artillery ” will probably answer. 

The arguments for consolidation with the other corps 
are as reasonablo as those for uniting with the ordnance. 

General George H. Thomas, whose judgment wag so 
sound on most points and who was himself an artillery 
officer, was foolish enough to object even to this latter. 
Three brief sentences, however, effectually squelched 
him, as they will, I suppose, every one else who is not, 
like myself and the author of a “ A Few Thoughts,” ete. 
A CONSOLIDATIONIST. 


SEACOAST ORDNANCE. 


To the Editor of the Army and Navy Journal. 

Sm: Your synopsis and editorial remarks upon the 
pamphlet entitled “A Few Thoughts upon Artillery,” 
appear to have excited not a little curiosity among those 
in the Army that have not seen it; and it is sincerely 
hoped that your partial promise to embody it in your 
columns will be realized, even if it should necessitate a 
“ supplement.” 

The few remarks the author makes in reference to our 
present regulation ordnance are very good, and it is to 
be regretted that he did not more fully enter into the 
subject. Our present condition, as to a supply of ord- 
nance to resist a foreign enemy, is known to but a few; 
and it is feared that they are not fully alive to the real 
helplessness and weakness of our situation. W@ have 
not a single port that would not, in a sudden emergency, 
be at the mercy of a small fleet of iron-clads. We have 
recently had a very forcible example as to how suddenly 
an emergency can arise, and how quickly an adversary 
is able to avail himself of the unprepared state of his 
victim to lay it prostrate at his feet. 

Our forts and batteries are almost all constructed of 
masonry, and for several tiers of guns; and, to the best 
of the writer's recollection, none of the casemates are ca- 
pable of receiving anything larger than a 10-inch cast- 
iron gun. Experience has shown that earth and sand 
make the most durable and efficient, as well as cheap 
covering for heavy guns; and these coverings could be 
thrown up in a short time if required. The great diffi- 
culty would be to find effective weapons to put into 
them in an emergency. : 

The report of the Chief of Ordnance, accompanying 
that of the Secretary of War, for 1869, says we had on 
hand at that time two hundred and ninety-five 15-inch 
guns. None have been made since then, but several of 
those then on hand have been bursted, and the only 
guns on hand in any numbers are the 10-inch Rodman 
guns. These guns would be practically riseless, for the 
prescribed charge of powder for them is but fifteen 
pounds, and the averege initial velocity of the shot, 
which weighs about one hundred and twenty-five pounds, 
does not exceed nine hundred feet when fired with that 
charge. Such projectiles would do no more harm against 
a modern iron-clad than so many marbles. We have 
upon paper 13-inch and 20-inch guns, but none of the 
former are in service, and but two of the latter have 
ever been made. ‘The standard material for all these 
guns is cast iron. The durability of the 13-inch and 20- 
inch guns has never been tested: In the report of the 
Chief of Ordnance, before quoted, mention is made of 
preparation to test thoroughly the endurance of 15-inch 
guns when fired with charges that would give an initial 
velocity of 1,500 feet; but we have never heard that the 
test was applied as intended, although we have since 
heard of the bursting of several 15-inch guns. 

The lamented projector of these guns never conceived 
that they would be called upon to sustain charges of one 
hundred pounds of powder, nor did he allow for it in his 
calculations for their dimensions ; and the belief is gain- 
ing ground that they are unequal to the task of safely 
bearing such a strain. Several have been known to give 
way under the test; and in order to make them secure, 
recourse must be had to a change of model, giving a 
greater thickness of metal, and of course an immense in- 
crease of weight. The propriety of this change is very 
questionable. The 15-inch gun as at present modelled 
weighs about 50,000 pounds, and the 20-inch about 117,- 
000 pounds. It is well known that large masses like 
these are mancuvred with great difficulty, and that 
every increase in weight tends to decrease the offensive 
power of a gun by increasing the time necessary to load 
and work it. 

It is universally admitted that guns cast upon the 
Rodman method are the best cast-iron guns yet pro- 
duced. The Rodman method, however, only affects the 
strength of the gun. The material out of which it is 
made cannot have its innate strength increased one par- 
ticle. This celebrated method only enables the manu- 
facturer to approximate more nearly to the natural 
strength of the metal he uses. The question that now 
forces itself upon us is, whether cast iron is a proper ma- 
terial out of which to manufacture large ordnance? The 
nations of Europe have for years been actively and thor- 
oughly experimenting upon cannon, and the method and 
material for their manufacture, and, according to the 
best information obtainable by the writer, they have dis- 
carded cast iron as an unsafe and unreliable material if 
used alone. We have made no experiments to warrant 
its use, and the question occurs whether it is not almost 
criminally imprudent for us to ignore the experience of 
others and adhere to and insist on ideas and beliefs un- 
founded upon sufficient data. Our past superiority in 
the manufacture and possession of ordnance will avail 
us nothing in the hour of trial unless we are able to 
meet other nations with as good if not better guns than 
they can bring against us. We are very far behind sev- 
eral of our European neighbors, not only in regard to 
stock on hand, but also in reference to plans and prin- 
ciples upon which our guns should be built. 

t is of course remembered that for the last few years 











the Ordnance Department has been obliged to devote all 


its energies and resources to its own tion and 
existence; but it appears to have obtained a new lease 


will at once be turned towards its legitimate business. 
Let the question in reference to cast-iron guns be met 
boldly, and decided upon its merits; if they cannot be 
made strong and light enough for practicable service, 
let it be speedily ascertained, and attention turned to 
other materials and ideas for the manufacture of guns. 
If we are to have these massive , then arises the 
question of carriages that will enable them to be suc- 
cessfully, safely, and expeditiously fired. The present 
arrangements are sadly defective and uncertain; and 
there is a wide field for the constructing branch of the 
artillery to exercise their ability upon, and demonstrate 
more clearly the fact they claim, that theory and con- 
struction should be kept distinct from practice and ex- 
perience. 

Let the long neglected subject of mortars and their 
carriages also claim a share of attention. The French- 
Prussian war is now a matter of history. Rifled mortars 
were used with the greatest effect and success even'as 
field guns by the Prussians. It is a matter of doubt by 
the writer whether any of our officers of ordnance ever 
saw, let alone thought upon or constructed, a rifled mor- 








tar. In days gone by, the Ordnance Department was 
noted for its active and superior intelligence, for its 
advanced knowledge and the superior practical results 
obtained. Let us hope that the glory has not all de- 





parted from Israel; that the successors of Rumford, 
Wade, Mordecai, and Rodman still have at heart the de- 
velopment of the science of ordnance and gunnery; and 
that the intellect and energy of the officers of ordnance 
is not to be wholly expended upon the designing and 
constructing of commodious and luxurious quarters for 
their use. x. 
In his speech at the dinner of the Society of th 
Army and Navy of the Gulf, General Gillmore, who 
seems to hold to the same opinions as our correspondent, 
said: “It is a customary saying among our non-military 
friends that there is no danger of another war during 
the present century. But have we the slightest guar- 
antee of along peace? Have we not passed one-sixth 
of the time since the formation of our government in 
a state of active warfare, not counting our Indian wars, 
Fenian raids, and Orange celebrations? At this rate 
one year of war isdue now. Who can say that it will’ 
not come before the present year is long past, and in 
what state of preparation would war with a maritime 
power find us? We undoubtedly have, in condition for 
almost immediate use, all the essential elements of a 
powerful mobile army. Our systems of small arms, our 
Remingtons, our Sharps, and our Springfields, are 
second in excellence to none in the world, and tried vet- 
erans, willing and eager to use them in a good cause, 
can be counted by the million. We could, beyond ques- 
tion, in an emergency, place a well-equipped army of 
half a million men in the field in a month; but we 
would have no use for such a force against any probable 
attack. In what possible manner, for example, could. 
such an army contribute to the safety of New York, 
Brooklyn, and the Navy-yard against the attack of 
even a small iron-clad fleet, bent simply on destruction 
of value? They would probably be a detriment.to the 
defence. 
“The defence must be mainly by large guns on land 
and water, and the question is, Have we got the right 
kind of guns? In my judgment we are too closely 
wedded to an effete smooth-bore system,and our re- 
spected lawmakers, in the exercise of their presumed 
knowledge of ordnance and gunnery, have stopped the 
purchase of even smooth-bore guns without giving us 
large rifles in their stead. We are vastly behind our 
English friends in both the character and quantity of 
our heavy ordnance. While I cannot believe that any 
supposititious Battle of Dorking will ever find its fulfil- 
ment upon our shores, I am an advocate of that policy 
which, while it desires and maintains honorable peace, 
makes a wise and proper use of it by looking well into 
the future.”—Epitor ARMY AND NAvy JOURNAL. 








MARTIAL LAW APPLIED. 


To the Editor of the Army and Navy Journal. 
“si: While Army regulations and other matters are 
being written up for the columns of your paper, I am 
reminded of a little story which has long been current 
in “ Ours,” but which I believe has never been in print. 
I will premise by saying that the hayro of this story did 
not care whether the staff corps was abolished or not, 
A company of infantry stationed at a remote post in the 
“sage brush country” had but two carpenters on extra 
duty, one very fair, the other quite indifferent. The 
services of the good carpenter were very much needed 
by the A. A. Q. M., and he was wanted by the captain 
and post commander. I give the anecdote as norated 
the commander ; and as that interesting “ exile of Erin” 
had long ago “ his resignation sent to him,” his feelings 
will not be hurt. . id 

Captain O.—* Mr. T., send Carmichael to my house, 

zi. 
arr Carmichael is busy; I'll send Schneider,” sez he. 

“JT want Carmichael,” sez I. 

“T’ll send Schneider,” sez he,} 

“ Carmichael,” sez I. 

“ Arbitterry,” sez 


* 





he. 
«“ Qbaydient,” sez I. And I had him— 
‘The tot ‘this story is in the wr pllostion on’t, an 
wy Capt. Cuttle says DovuGHBor. 





of life, and it is to be hoped its attention and industry © 
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ONDON ORDNANCE WORKS, 
BEAR LANE, SOUTHWARK ST., LONDON,®. E., 


J. VAVASSEUR & co. 
Mapufscturers of Muzale aod Breech- Louting Caat- Steel Guna, of 


Wrought-Jron eg OE, lor Sea and of all kinds of 
Ordnance Stores, of Electric and Percussion 


Torpedoes, ala Harvey’s 3ea Torpedoes. 


8S. MILITARY POST LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 
e Headquarters, 58 Broadwa: 
Be eiiee ond soldiers of the v8: Army is respectfully called to 





matter sent free. ig 

of all leoding publishers furnished. Transportation procured. Uor- 
respondence invited. Send for our report, etc. Please ac address as 
above. Joun RK. Ketcuum, Cor. Sec., ete. 


SECOND LIEUTENANT OF INFANTRY, serv- 

ing at a pleasant and healthy post in South Ca:olina, * desires 
to transfer with any Second Lieutenant of infantry or Cavalry, 
above fifth file (white regiment), serving on the Plains or elsewhere. 
Would transfer into a colored regiment for a reasonable considera- 
tion. Address TRANSFER, care of Anmy anp Navy Jovuknat. 


S ‘without the FISTULA, and PILES radically cured 
without the knife, caustic, or detention from business; Imro- 

Diseases of the Generative Organs, Diseases and Detormities 
of th the Eye, Nose, Face, and Person. HENKY A. DANIELS, 
M.D., 144 Lexington Avenue. 


H, N. SQUIRE, 
No. 91 FULTON STREET, New Yours, 
Is the best placeto buy reliable Watches, fine Diamonds, and 
choice Jewelry, and Sterling Silver Ware. 
DIAMONDS A SPECIALTY. 


ANTED.—A BAND LEADER, Bye oe pare a reed 

instrument, to lead a band com posed of reed and brass in- 
struments. Address ADJUTANT NINETEENTH INFANTRY, 
Baton Rouge, La. 
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Two cases that have come to our attention within 
the week emphasize one of the chief difficulties in 
our administration of martial law, and that is the 
want of any definite standard for determining the 
degree of punishment to be visited on different of- 
fences. The statutes declaring a crime in the civil 
code prescribe a maximum and a minimum punish- 
ment for the offence, and the judge has no discre- 
tion left him after the verdict of guilty is rendered 
except to graduate the punishment within the lim- 
its prescribed, or, at the most, to suspend sentence 
under special conditions. Some such principle 
should be introduced into our military code. The 
punishment for each offence should be definitely 
fixed within specified limits, and the sentence should 
not be interfered with by the reviewing authority, 
except in case of manifest illegality or irregularity 
in the proceedings. Clemency should operate only 
and distinctly as a pardon granted for specified rea- 


sons. 
As it is now, the reviewing officer, without any 


knowledge of the case beyond that gathered from 











the written record of the judge-advocate of the 


court—a document that, as we all know, is since the 
abolition of short-hand clerks, as meagre and brief 
as it can possibly be made—utterly ignores the 
judgment of at least five men who acted under the 
responsibility of an oath, and substitutes his own 
judgment as to guilt or inuocence, and the proper 
amount and kind of punishment to be awarded. 
Were the reviewing officers of courts-martial all 
equal to Solomonin wisdom, this might be very proper; 
but a careful reading of the orders promulgating 
their reviews and decisions satisfies us that the 
judgment and lore of military commanders is not 
always profound, impartial, or infallible; and this 
is particularly the case when the reviewing author- 
ity entertains peculiar notions of his own, which he 
is anxious to have understood. A sense of unfair 
treatment is also aroused by the present arbitrary 
method of distributing punishment, to one little and 
to another much, with more reference oftentimes to 
the varying humors of courts-martial than to the 
exact nature and degree of the offence passed upon ; 


and punishment loses much of the reformatory ef- |’ 


fect it should have where it carries with it a sense of 
partial and unjust treatment. 








WE have received a number of copies of the pamphlet 
entitled “A Few Thoughts on the Artillery,” which we 
will send without charge, so long as our supply holds 
good, to those who may desire to see it. The pamphlet 
was published at the expense of the author, and it was 
the intention to send it to all who there was reason to 
suppose would be interested in the subject discussed. 








In justice to the Ward-Burton gun, represented and 
tested for rapidity before the informal board of Connec- 
ticut officials at New Haven on Wednesday of last 
week, we make the following correction of our report. 
This was fired age ng: times (inclading three 

not twenty-five times as the 
uncertain chirography of our memoranda led us to say. 
So far as the three mise-fires were concerned, it is likewive 
due to the Ward-Bufton arm to ot done ae 
ited to 


yen fe ee ann ae altogether sui 
firing-pin, and that they were fired without trouble upon 
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OUR EXPEDITION TO COREA. 
NTERCOURSE between civilized and unvivilized 
nations has always been peculiarly liable to col- 
—|lisions and violence. The present relations of the 
United States to the authorities of Corea form only 
one more instance, and will have surprised no 
thoughtful student of ancient or modern history. 
The Corean difficulty is in principle and in practice 
like past difficulties between European nations and 
Japan, between England and China, between our 
own nation and the Indians. Practically, the 
Golden Rule has thus far in the history of the world 
been an instrument of a grade altogether above the 
skill of international operations. 

It is lamentable, no doubt, that we cannot attempt 
to negotiate a treaty for the protection of ship- 
wrecked seamen without being involved in acts of 
war. But it is hardly safe to argue that we ought 
to submit to such treatment as the murder of the 
crew of the General Sherman. Possibly, strong argu- 
ments might be found against an isolated act of re- 
taliation like the destruction of Quallah Battoo by 
Commodore Downes, in the Peacock, in February, 
1832; though we apprehend that the immediate 
subsequent and consequent greater safety of our 
seamen in Sumatran waters is a decisive defence of 
that measure. But the present main question is a 
broader one, to wit: Shall civilized nations force 
intercourse with uncivilized ones against the will of 
the latter ? 

They always have. They always do, sooner or 
later. Apparently they always will. Statesman- 
ship does not undertake to enforce ideals; it seeks 
to make the best of things as they are. It is for this 
reason that we ask the question with Shall, and not 
with Ought, and the only practical answer must be 
framed accordingly. China has been, in a measure, 
opened to European commerce ; and although the 
wars of the English, which were mainly efficient to 
this end, were undertaken for a purpose as shameful 
as ever stimulated a war—for liberty to rob the 
Chinese of their money by selling them physical 
and mental ruin in the form of opium—yet it will 
hardly be asserted that on the whole the process of 
opening China to Europeans has not been a gain to 
humanity. A similar result is assuredly following 
the like processin Japan. Similar results, on the 
whole, have followed the whole intercourse of the 
more civilized nations with the less civilized ones, 
notwithstanding the broad bloody track which 
marks the history of their dealings with each other. 

But the aspect of the Corean question is materially 
different from that of the general problem thus 
stated, as well as from the particular cases that 
have been referred to. It was neither an errand of 
punishment nor an attempt to open unlimited 
and free intercourse with the Coreans. Defenceless 
Americans, who ought to have been succored and 
sent safely home, had been killed by the Coreans. 
Other Americans would probably incur like dan- 
gers. The only object definitely enjoined upon Min- 
ister Low was to negotiate a treaty providing for 
the proper treatment of any of our citizens hereafter 
thrown into the hands of the Coreans. It is difficult 
to see how our Government could have done less, 
consistently with its duty to the people of the United 
States. And if the Coreans proved too ferocious 
and bad-tempered to permit themselves even to be 
approached peaceably, this could not be known un- 
til the attempt was made. The attempt was made, 
and a murderous attack was perpetrated upon the 
brave men who did their duty, and obeyed orders in 
doing it. There therefore remained no alternative 
except to inflict prompt and exemplary punishment 
for the crime. 

It was thus out of the question, after the State 
Department had sent orders to Mr. Low to endeavor 
to treat with the Corean government, to stop any- 
where until after the brave and successful attack of 
Admiral RopeeErs’ little force upon the Corean 
forts. Both the admiral and the minister acted in 
strict obedience to the spirit and letter of their or- 
ders. The orders were the only ones which could 








have been given; the only alternative was to acqui- 


esce in the piratical practices of the Coreans. And 
why we should do that, any more than in those of 
the Dey of Algiers it would be difficult to show. 

This view of the Corean entanglement, again, does 
not commit our Government to any consequences. 
At present our diplomatic and military attitude is 
the correct one, and we may, without inconsistency, 
after this successful reconnoisance in force, choose, as 
may be expedient, whether to make war and carry 
our point, or to pause and wait upon events. 

It is impossible, in reading the account of the at- 
tack on the Corean forts, not to be struck—old as 
the contrast is—with the efficiency of scientific arms 
against unscientific ones. There seems to have been 
no disparity in point of bravery, and there was no 
great opportunity for tactics; but the Corean force, 
though ten times as great as that of the Americans, 
was practically helpless before the fire of our im- 
proved rifles. This, moreover, is no murderous 
boast; it is jyst the contrary. Such superiorities 
are precisely what will enable us to prevail over the 
ignorant pride of these barbarians at the least pos- 
sible expense of life, time, and money. Nor does 
the decisiveness of the victory detract from its cred- 
itableness to the victors. Our little force of seamen, 
true to their glorious traditions of a century, entered 
without hesitation into a battle whose conditions, 
all except the presence of an enormously greater 
number of determined and strongly-posted enemies, 
were quite unknown, and whose result, judging from 
the repulse of the French by the Coreans in 1866, 
might well have been considered doubtful. 

We believe the motive of Admiral RoDGERS’ ex- 
pedition to have been right; its conduct to have 
been brave and judicious; and its results, if not all 
that could have been wished, to be all that could 
have been attained. 








OUR ARMY IN PEACE. 


THE average citizen’s conception of the soldier is 
that of one whom he grumblingly supports at the 
public expense, that he may through him vicarious- 
ly defend his country in case of need, and be saved 
the disagreeable necessity of awaking in person 
“to die ’mid flame andsmoke.” He grudgingly pro- 
vides for the military establishmeat through his rep- 
resentatives in Congrese, more than half suspicious 
that the taxes thus imposed might better be devoted 
to manuring his fields, building his railroads, or sail- 
ing his ships. The experience of war has for a time 
given him new conceptions of the value of an efficient 
mnilitary establishment; but with the secure re-estab- 
lishment of peace the old distrust of military men 
and military measures revives apace, and our war 
officers at Washington find themselves constantly 
embarrassed between the necessity on the one hand 
of maintaining the spirit and efficiency of our slen- 
der military establishment, and of satisfying on the 
other hand the requirements of a parsimonious Con- 
gress. Every expense that can be charged directly 
or indirectly to the Army or Navy is carried by the 
partisan press to the debit side of the ledger, and they 
never trouble themselves to post up what may prep- 
erly be carried to the credit of the same account. 

It might surprise these economists therefore if we 
were to assert that the services of one single corps 
in our Army, that of the Engineers, would go far to 
offset the expenses of our entire military establish- 
ment; services, too, which are so strictly civil. in 
their character, that the need of them would not be 
less were we to have a perpetual assurance of peace. 
The last circular issued by General HUMPHREYs, 
showing the “rank, duties, and address of the offi- 
cers of the Corps of Engineers, and of United States 
Civil Engineers,” will illustrate this. General Hum- 
PHREYS himself, in addition to his duties as Chief of 
the Corps of Engineers, is also a member of the board 
having control of our light-houses, indispensable to 
the very existence of a commercial marine, in which 
duty he is assisted by other members of the corps— 
Colonels Joun G. BAKNARD and James H. Srwp- 
son; Lieutenant-Colonels IsraEL C. WooprurFr, 
CuaRLEs E. Biunt, James C. DuaNE;; Majors 
R. 8. WILLIAMSON, ORLANDO M. Poz, and H. M. 
RoBERTs ; Captains PETER C. Hains, GeorceE L. 
GILLESPIE, and JARED A. SMITH; and finally Major 
GerorGE H. EL.Liot, who serves as engineer secreta- 
ry to the Light-house Board, taking charge at the 
same time of the Washington Aqueduct, which fur- 
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nishes the representatives of the nation with the 
nieans of exemplifying their devotion to temperance 
principles. Here in New York Lieutenant-Colonel 
NEwrTov, of the Corps of Engineers, besides taking 
charge of the construction of a portion of the de- 
fences of the harbor, looking after the supply of 
mastic, examining and surveying Otter Creek, Vt., 
East Chester Creek, N. Y., Passaic River, N. J., and 
the harbors of Port Chester and Rondout, N. Y., is 
occupied with the improvement of the Hudson River 
above and below Albany, while giving his atten- 
tion to a work in the East River, the value of which 
to the commerce and business of our chief seaport is 
simply incalculable. And here is McCLELLAN, whose 
labors may be properly credited to that corps in 
which he gained his training, co-operating with 
NEWTON in his work by providing New York with 
the facilities for transacting the immense business, 
gathered and gathering on her water-front, such as 
she never dreamed of possessing in her despair at 
misgovernment. 

On the great outlet for our western traffic, the 
Mississippi, we find two other officers, Colonel JoHN 
N. Macoms and Lieutenant-Colonel W. F. Ray- 
NOLDS, carrying on the work of improvement with 
which HuMPHREYS and ABBOT have forever asso- 
ciated their names, extending their labors to the 
upper waters of the Mississippi and to its tributa- 
ries; Colonel Macoms also occupying himself in 
constructing a bridge across the river at Rock 
Island, and examining and surveying for a ship ca- 
nal from Hennepin to Rock Island. Associated with 
these officers and under their immediate orders are 
eight others of the same corps, Captains CHARLES R. 
Surer, WittiaM H. H. BENYAURD, CHARLES W. 
Howe tt, A. H. BurNHAM, Amos STICKNEY, and 
CHARLES J. ALLEN; First Lieutenants H. M. 
ApaAms and E. A. WooDBUFF. 

At Boston we find Colonel BENHAM; at Mobile, 
Colonel Simpson, assisted by Major BowEN and 
Captain DAMRELL; at Portland, Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel THOM, assisted by First Lieutenant J. B. QUINN ; 
at Philadelphia, Lieutenant-Colonel Kurtz, assisted 
by Frst Lieutenant M. R. Brown; at Newport, 
Major WARREN, assisted by Captain HoLeatz; at 
San Francisco, Major MENDELL; at Baltimore, Ma- 
jor CRAIGHILL, assisted by Captain CHARLES B. 
Puituirs; at Detroit, Major ComMsTook, assisted by 
First Lieutenant WiLLIAM R. LiveRMoRE, A. NIs- 
BET Lez, and Joun H. WEEDEN, and Second Lieu- 
tenants EpwarpD MaGuirE and Caries F. Pow- 
ELL; at Louisville, Major WEITZEL; at Chicago, 
Major Houston, assisted by Captain MILLER; at 
Cincinnati, Major MERRILL; at Chattanooga, Tenn., 
Major McFARLAND, assisted by Captain OvErR- 
MAN and First Lieutenants JaAMEs F. GREGORY 
and B. D. GREEN; at Oswego, N. Y., Major WIL- 
son; at Buffalo, Captains HARwoop and GILLEs- 
PIE; at Milwaukee, Wis., Captain Farquuar; all 
of them busy in improving the waterways of the 
continent, and opening up new channels to com- 
merece. Lieutenant-Colonels WriGHt and FostEeRr 
are members of the Sutro Tunnel Commission ; First 
Lieutenants WHEELER and LockwooD are explor- 
ing Eastern Nevada and Arizona; and Major Bas- 
cock is on duty with the President. The other 
members of the Corps of Engineers are occupied with 
their more immediate duties as military engineers, 
and are distributed as follows: 


Board of Engineers for Fortifications at New Yorl:—Colonels Bar- 
nard and Cullum, Lieutenant-Colonels Tower and Wright. 

Board of Engineers for Pacific Coast, San Francisco, California 
— Lieutenant-Colonels Alexander and Stewart, and First Licuten- 
ant Thomas H. Handbury. 

Portifications on Southern Atlantic Coast—Major Gillmore and Cap- 
tain Lud'ow. 

Construction of Foris in Boston Harbor and Provincetown, Mass ,.— 
Colonel Benham, Major Prime, First Lieutenant Turtle, and Second 
Lieutenant Hoxie. 

In Charge of Divisions, Engineer Office, Washington—Majors 
Casey, Parke, and Wheeler. 

On Staff Duty—Major N. Michler, San Francisco, California ; 
Captain J. W. Barlow, Chicago, Illinois ; Captain D. P. Heap, St. 
Paul, Minnesota ; Captain W. A. Jones, Omaha, Nebraska; First 
Lieutenant E. H. Ruttner, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 

At the Military Aeudemy—Captain Lydecker. First Lieutenants 
J. C. Post, James Mercur, J. C. Mallery, Second Lieutenants A, H. 
Payson, E. W. Bass, and W. L. Marshall. 

Batiarion of Engineers, Whitestone P. O., Queens county, N. Y. 
—Major H. L. Abbot, Captain W. J. Twining, W. R. King, A. 
Mackenzie, O. H. Ernst, and C.W. Raymond ; First Lieutenants M. 
B. Adams, W. H. Heuer, W. 8. Stanton, Charles E. L. B. Davis; 
Second Lieutenants F. A. Mahan (also in charge of to aphical 
survey of Government reservation at West Point), F. A. Hinman, 
and J. H. Willard. 


Major ABBoT, in addition to his duties in com- 
mand of the Battalion of Engineers, is conducting 
important experiments with torpedoes, and is in 
charge of the construction of Fort Schuyler and the 
fort at Willet’s Point, assisted by Second Lieutenant 
J.G.D, Knicur. Of the two civil engineers under 





General HUMPHREYs’s directions, one, General J. H. 
WI1soN, is engaged in the work of improving the 
Des Moines and Rock Island Rapids and the Illi- 
nois River; and the other, CLARENCE KING, is 
in charge of the geological exploration of the 40th 
parallel. One volume of the report on the explora- 
tion—volume 3—and an atlas, have already been 
published as an earnest of what is to come. This 
work was authorized by Congress under the especial 
detailed recommendation of General HUMPHREYS, 
Chief of the Corps of Engineers. Mr. Kina was em- 
ployed in the work upon the warm recommendation 
of engineer officers, particularly General HuM- 
PHREYS and Colonel WILLIAMSON, and was author- 
ized to employ his assistants, it being the invariable 
rule to'give such authority when temporary civil 
assistants are employed. The pay of Mr. KinG was 
fixed at a very liberal figure, and his own recom- 
mendations as to the pay of his assistants have in- 
variably been adopted by General HuMPHREYS. 
We refer especially to these facts to correct misstate- 
ments on the subject which have appeared elsewhere. 
Mr. Kine’s work when complete will extend to 
five volumes, describing the “Systematic” and 
“ Descriptive Geology,” “Mining Industry,” “ Zo- 
ology and Palwontology,” and the “ Botany” of the 
country adjacent to the 40th parallel of latitude, 
between the eastern boundary of California and the 
eastern base of the Rocky Mountains. We shall 
have occasion to return to the report of this explo- 
ration, which demands a more thorough notice than 
we can give it here. 

We dwell thus upon the labors of the Engineer 
Corps, not to emphasize its importance at the ex- 
pense of other branches of the military service, but 
to demonstrate by the example of this special corps of 
@ hundred men how varied and important are the 
interests affected by the incidental labors of our 
Army; and to show that it has a mission to create 
as well as to destroy, to extend our commerce, and 
to direct our industries into new and wider channels, 
as well as to conserve the wealth we already possess. 








A work recently published ‘in Sweden gives us some 
interesting facts in regard to the defensive power 
of that country and her neighbor Norway. Witha 
population of six millions, these two States could, 
we are told,in case of necessity put an army of 
300,000 men into service, or five per cent, of the 
whole population. Added to this, Sweden is so pro- 
tected by her isolated situation that in a war with 
her the conditions of the Crimean contest might be 
repeated, in the main. In the attack on Russia by 
the way of the Black Sea, the two most powerfnl 
naval powers of Europe were unable to send more 
than 62,000 men to the Crimea; and when at a later 
stage of the war Turkey and Sardinia lent their aid, 
180,000 men were the largest force that could be 
maintained inthe Crimea. If a strong force were 
to obtain a foothold in Sweden, they would have to 
make quick work of it, this author argues, as it 
would be impossible to maintain an army on the 
Baltic during the winter. From this fact he rea- 
sons that the true policy for Sweden is to equip and 
maintain an army which, if not equal to any which 
could invade her dominions, would be strong 
enough to at least prolong the campaign until win- 
ter. To assist in the defence, fortifications should, 
he argues, be established at Malar, on the lake 
which runs inland about seventy miles from the 
Baltic, connecting with the sea by the strait upon 
which Stockholm is situated. At Milar the ground 
is eminently favorable for defence,and an army if 
well handled could for a long time withstand an at- 
tack, falling back if worsted upon Carlstad on 
Lake Wener. 

For a navy Sweden has only two seaworthy ves- 
sels, a frigate and a corvette, neither of which is 
iron-clad. The four monitors built for her by Cap 
tain Ericsson were not intended to be sea-going 
vessels, useful as they will be found for coast de- 
fence. No sufficient sum has been or can be devoted 
by Sweden to the establishment of a navy, and she 
has no present ambition.to become a naval power. 








WE have a variety of news from the Indian country 
this week. In Montana a party, supposed to be Sioux on 
a stealing expedition, killed two [citizens of Gallatin 
Valley on the 26th of July and drove off a hundred head 
of horses. There is naturally great excitement in Mon- 
tana, and Governor Pitts of Montana calls for more 


troops, the War Department denying the request for lack 
of an available force, and because the Indians are not 
likely to return, seldom repeating their raids over the 
same ground. The Indians in this case were pursued 
by a detachment from two companies of the Second Cav- 
alry from Fort Ellis, under Captains Ball and Norton, 
accompanied by a party of citizens, but did not overtake 
them. Major Lewis, Seventh Infantry, reports the pres- 
ence of a considerable band of Santee, Yankton, and 
other Sioux in Montana, attracted there by large herds 
of buffalo in that region, and recommends the policy of 
keeping them quiet by feeding at Milk River Agency. 
He also gives it as the opinion of the settlers at Benton, 
that the Blackfeet, Piegans, and Bloods will go into the 
British Possessions, and remain there from fear of the 
Sioux. Major-General Hancock, in forwarding this re- 
port, concurs with the report, and adds: 

If these Indians are fed and allowed to remain where they are 
until they commit some overt act of hostility, either against us or 
friendly Indians under our protection, I believe the matter would 
be judiciously cr ape of. In this event, the Grosventres and As- 
siniboines should be satisfied or ———— for this occupation of 
territory which has been recognized as their own, which can easily 
and readily be done. And the Sioux should be notified of the con- 
dition on which they are permitted to temporarily or permanently 
remain. The feeding of Indians I have no control over, and there- 
fore cannot act in that direction. I believe, eventually, we shall 
have trouble in that section of the country, which will make it 
necessary for us to settle the Indian question. We have not 
cavalry or other force in Montana, or bigh up the Missouri, to per- 
mit us to think of settling this question at the present time, I 
think the settlement of it should be deferred,if possible, until the 
Northern Pacitic Railroad is well advanced westward. I think it 
would be wise to increase the force of cavalry in Montana as soon 
as pracicable, in order to intimidate these people from committi 
acts of hostility as faras possible, and give us the delay we w 
before being forced to”neet the question with arms. This very de- 
lay may give the Indians wiser views, and enable a final settlement 
to be made without resort to any more force. In this precaution- 
ary measure I would alse recommend that additional troops and 
cavalry be sent as soon as practicable to Fort Buford. Knowing 
how munch the War Department is by app.ications for 
more troops, I do not present these views with the expectation 
that immediate action can be taken on the recommendation, but 
the sooner action can be taken the better. Ifthe Interior Depart- 
ment decides to feed these Indians where they are, I should like to 
be advised of the fuct, as it might influence action hereafter in cer- 
tain contingencies. 

Lieutenant-General Sheridan expresses his views on 
the subject as follows: 

It has been my belief for the past two years that a difficulty with 
these Northern Sioux cannot be avoided, and that it is only a mat- 
ter of time, and not very long time either, when it will take place. 
We are certainly not prepared foe it, and cannot be until next 
spring, and I therefore recommend that all the concessions possible 
be made in the way of issues to these Indians, wherever they may 
be, until we can get more troops on the upper Missouri. I have 
repeatedly directed attention to the concentration of a good-sized 
force at Buford, but the War Department has been so hurassed by 
80 many calls of pressing need that ro attention has been paid to 
my suggestions. I propose to send least four companies of cav- 
alry and three companies of intaatry to Fort Buford in early 
spring. ‘This will make a pretty good force there. Fort Buford, as 
it is now and has been for three or four years, is practically in a 
stale of siege. I have no doubt the last ruid, e, I think, on 
the 23d or 24th July, in the Gallatin Valley, was by a party of 
these Indians. 

Under date of August 7, General Sherman submits 
the preceding communication to the Secretary of War, 
with the following remarks: “The Army is in no con- 
dition to meet the requirements of war with the Sioux 
Indians in the inaccessible region about Milk River 
Agency. Other measures in tha: quarter are defensive 
and necessarily very weak.” 

A. J. Simmons, of the Milk River}Agency, reports the 
death of Standing Buffalo, chief of the band of Santee 
Sioux, with whom he had arranged terms of amity. He 
was forced by the taunts of the Yankton Sioux to join 


them in a fight with the Grosventre and Upper Assini- 
boine Indians on the 5th of June, and deliberately sacri- 
ficed his life, dashing into the midst of his enemies on 
horseback without firing a shot, but striking right and left 
with his “coon stick.” The agent thinks that “ Stand- 
ing Buffalo went to war courting death, because he was 
resolved to maintain peace with the whites and abide 
faithfully by the terms he had made with me, and was 
unable to control the Yanktons and some of his own 
warriors, or pravent them from violating the compact.” 

The latest advices from General Crooke in Arizona 
are to the 26th of July, when he was with his command 
at the head of the Uribapa Cafion. In a report to the 
War Department he says: 

From the information I have obtained relative to the hostile In- 
dians here, I learn that the main bands are the Pimans and Coyo- 
teros, and that south of these and 7 down into Mexico and 
New Mexico are what is known as the Coc band, their number 
being estimated at from eighty to three hundred warriors, 
chief has the reputation of being very smart and an uncompromis- 
ing enemy to all civilization, and has such an influence over the 
two other tribes that their warriors are only too glad to join him in 
his num raids, besid ing money on their own 
bility. Itis against Cochise’s band that AB sey 4 concentra’ 
all my energies for the present, feeling sa that no permanen 
peace can be had until this band is subjugated. I to learn 
from a New Mexico newspaper that the Indian om that terri- 
tory have been in this department and induced the families of most 
of Cochise’s band to go ona reservation in that country. If such 
is the case, it will not only embarrass my present operations very 
much, but will greatly defer the final subjugation of these Indians, 

Vincent Colyer reports from Santa Fé, New Mexico, 


August 15, that the roving Apaches are ay com- 
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ing in, and that 1,200 are at Corundos de los 

and 500 at Fort Stanton. From Texas, General - 
nolds, who has just returned from an official visit to 
Forts Clark and Duncan, reports that on 
live stock continue unabated, and marauders wit 

stolen stock have been traced time and again to 
Grande. The people ure becoming desperate, and seeing 





the determination of the Mexican officials to retain the 
Kickapoo Indians in Mexico as a cloak for the real deeds 
of the Mexiemn soeel, SAS now quite freely of or- 
ganizing themselves into an armed band faapahecemes 
into Mexico to recover rrod that hee Cpeaations 
mage Lat HK Fp ay at by pursuing 
can be i permanen‘ 
the ailing tends into Mexizo wthn't 





panied by the owners of the stock.” 
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FRENCH NAVAL TACTICS.—NO. V. 


(Extracts from the General Instructions proposed for the new 
ey of the Signal Book. From the French of Admiral Gra- 
viere. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE FLEET. 


Squadrons and Divisions.—A naval force, according to 
its importance and the designation conferred by the proper 
authority, bears the title of fleet* (armée navale), squad- 
ron, or division. But whatever may be its title, it is 
always known, in a technical sense, as a fleet (armee). 

The fleet is divided into several squadrons, each squad- 
ron being divided iuto divisions. The division is the 
tactical unit, and is composed of two, three, or four ships. 

The light ships constitute the light squadron, the 
transports the convoy. 

The admiral assigns, in general orders, particular du- 
ties to the commanders of squadrons and divisions, 
whether in port or at sea, for the police and the general 
conduct of their respective commands. 

Every ship receives a number which gives her one in- 
variable station in every order in wt ich the fleet is capa- 
ble of being formed. In numbering the ships the natu- 
ral order is observed, the flag ship taking No.1. The 
partition of the fleet into squadrons and divisions also 
follows the natural sequence of numbers. The first 
squadrons and divisions are composed of ships having 
the first numbers. In each squadron and division the 
senior officer takes the lowest number. Like the ships, 
each squadron has its own particular number by which 
it is known and its station assigned. The divisions are 
also numbered. The first division of the first squadron 
is that in which the commander-in-chief is placed. The 


last division of the last squadron takes the number of 
that squadron multiplied by the number of divisions to 
each squadron. 

Should the admiral have reason to believe that he is 
superior in number to the enemy, he may in his discre- 
tion form a detachod squadron, which takes the name of 
squadron of reserve. 

The squadron of reserve acts independently. Signals 
affecting it are addressed to its commanding officer, who 
alone replies, and who makes to his own squadron such 
si — are necessary to carry out the orders of the 

miral. 


ORDERS OF STEAMING (oR SAILING) AND OF BATTLE. 


While under way, a fleet is generally formed in such 
an order as will keep it well together and at the same 
time prevent collisions. The orders in which a fleet 
under steam may be ranged are as follows: Simple 
orders, special orders, compound orders. 

Simple orders are those in which the ships are ranged, 
according to their numbers, on a right or a broken line. 
There are five simple orders: The line ahead, the line 
abreast, the line of bearing, the order of chase, the order 
of retreat. 

The line ahead is when the ships of the fleet follow in 
the wake of the leading ship. When ranged on a line 
perpendicular to the course, they are in the line abreast. 

The line of bearing is when the ships are ranged on a 
line running obliquely to the direction of the course. 

In the order of chase the ships are ranged from right 
to left in the order of their numbers, on two lines of 
bearing forming a salient angle of eight points (90°). 

In the order of retreat the ships are ranged from right 
to left according to their numbers, on two lines of bear- 
ing forming a re-entrant angle of eight points. 

A fleet formed in simple order is said to be in the 
natural order when the ships are placed according to 
their numbers from right to left, or from the leading ship 
to the sternmost one. Itis in an inverted order when 
the reverse is the case. 

Special orders are those in which the ships are not 
necessarily formed in the order of their numbers. 
These orders comprise all the combinations of which a 
fleet is capable. 

The signal book provides for the following special 
orders: The order by squadrons or by divisions, the tri- 

le, the order en echelons, the square, the compact 
order, the naval square. 

Compoun‘ orders are those in which the squadrons or 
divisions, considered as units, and formed in the same 
order, occupy in regard to each other certain relative po- 
sitions determined by the admiral. 

There are two kinds of compound orders: The order 
formed by squadrons or divisions abreast; the order 
formed by squadrons or divisions a line ahead (in column 
of squadrons, etc.). These two may be subdivided into 
as many orders as there are distinct formations for each 
squadron or division. The signal book gives four com- 

und orders : 

1st. The line abreast by squadron or division, the 
squadrons or divisions being in line ahead. This order 
is also termed the order in columns of squadrons or 
divisions. 

2d. The line ahead by squadrons (or divisions), the 
squadrons (or divisions) being in line abreast. 

3d. The line abreast by squadrons (or divisions). 

4th. The line ahead by squadrons (or divisions). 

A fleet formed in compound order is said to be in the 





* Perhaps no better illustration of the peculiar genius of the 
French navy could be given than the word armée. e have trans- 
lated it by the word fleet, the nearest English equivalent; but the 

y means army, and naval army (armée navale) dis- 
tinguishes the sea forces from the army of land forces. The French 
Sapeoty use the word fleet, for which they give the following 


Plotte.—The name given to the naval armies (aux armées navales 
of the ancients. Es, tecdun Shares Gis Gnd dues has boon egutied 


to a large number of (particularly those of commerce) sail- 
Ue togsiher: Dut at "presen the words army (arma) ound 
D , are w 

the the word fleet (flotte) hes Seen 





natural order when each squadron or division is in its 
natural order. It isin an inverted order when the re- 
verse is the case. In compound orders the squadrons or 
divisions are formed according to their numbers from 
right to left, or from the leading ship to the sternmost 
one. 

The admiral may at any time by signal {invert the 
order of any particular squadron or division. 

When ships are formed on two parallel lines, and those 
of one line correspond or are opposite to the intervals 
between the ships of the other line, they form an in- 
dented line. 

The indented line may be adopted in all orders. It is 
effected by the odd-numbered ships falling out to the 
right or to the left of the line according to signal. 

Whatever may be the order adopted, it is necessary to 
know, that it may be formed and maintained, the nor- 
mal speed, the distance, the interval, and the spacing. 

The distance is the space which separates the ships of 
the same squadron or division. 

The interval is the space which in compound orders 
separates the squadrons or divisions. 

The spacing is the interval which in indented ‘orders 
separates two parallel lines. 

The distance and the interval are measured from main- 
mast to mainmast. 

The spacing is measured on the perpendicular to>the 
two lines. 

The speed is determined by the number of revolutions 
made by the screw of the flag-ship. When not otherwise 
signalled, the normal speed is that which has been es- 
tablished by a standing order of the commander-in-chief. 
The distance should be two cables’ lengths. The interval, 
two cables’ lengths multiplied by the number of ships 
which compose each squadron or division, if they are 
equal; otherwise, by those of the most numerous. 

A fleet formed in compound order preserves the dis- 
tance of deployment when the interval which separates 
the squadrons or divisions is equal to the distance signal- 
led between two ships multiplied by the number of ships 
in the most numerous squadron or division. 

The coefficient of speed is the ratio between the num- 
ber of revolutions per minute of a ship’s propeller and 
that of the flag-ship when the speed of both vessels are 
the same. 

The coefficients of helm of a ship are the ratios exist- 
ing, under various conditions of speed, between the 
ang'es of helm of that ship and the flag-ship when de- 
scribing the same circle. 

Every sl.ip should know its own ooeffisient of speed 
and its coefficients of helm for different rates of steaming. 

The regulator of the fleet is the ship on which the 
various orders are formed and aligned. The regulator 
sets the compass course and regulates the speed of the 
fleet. The flag-ship of the commander-in-chief is always 
the regulator, unless some other ship be designated. In 
compound orders each squadron has its own particular 
regulator. 

When signal is made for the formation of a particular 
order, every ship takes her bearing and distance from 
the regulator of the fleet. Each ship manceuvres inde- 
pendently, and steers the shortest route to the station 
her number in the fleet assigns, observing strictly, how- 
ever, the rules for the prevention of collisions. This is 
called gaining stations, and the mode of operation con- 
stitutes the formation. 

The passing from one order to another, by a series of 
movements provided for and described in its place in the 
signal book, constitutes an evolution. 

When the fleet is under way, the two ships between 
which the regulator is placed are in their stations when 
on the compass bearing from that ship required by signal, 
and at the prescribed distance. The other ships bring 
themselves on the proper line of bearing from the regu- 
lator, and preserve the prescribed distance from their 
next ship in the line towards the regulator. If, through 
mischance or negligence, a ship falls out of her station 
so far as to risk separation, the other ships are to ma- 
nceuvre without regard to her, and the line, of which she 
formed part will be established as if she was authorized 
to withdraw from the fleet. Her place will be taken by 
that ship which had regulated her motions by her—the 
next in succession. 








“LESSONS OF THE DECADE” CRITICISED. 


A CORRESPONDENT who has read the “ Lessons of the Decade”’ with 
pleasure and profit is disposed, however, to criticise the author in 
some minor particulars. His statement that men who can ride are 
to be preferred for cavalry he condemns as too self-evident a 
proposition to be thus gravely presented. He also criticises the 
statement that “‘ men who have to be taught nerer become free 
horsemen,” arguing that the experience of all riding masters is 
that a man who knows nothing is a much more promising subject 
than aman who has been taught in a bad school. This is true 
enough ; but our correspondent fails to meet directly the point of the 
statement criticised, which is, that a man to be perfectly at home 
in the saddle must be born in it, as it were—that is, brought ap 
among horses -and accustomed to riding from his youth up. 
Omitting, therefore, this portion of our correspondent’s letter to 
save space, we come to the criticisms on a third point, which we 
give in full.—Ep. Army anv Navy JouRNAL. 


The third statement, that “military equitation is best 
taught to men who already possess good seats,” contains 
much truth; the only question being as to the word seat. 
A seat may be a good one, and yet totally unfit for mili- 
oe For instance, the jockey or racing seat, 

rhaps the perfection of scientific horsemanship; and 
—s Dwyer, an English gentleman and major in the 
Austrian cavalry, thoroughly versed in the hunting and 
military seat, and a high authority, tells of a young 
officer who was advised upon joining his regiment to 
conceal from the riding master the fact that he had been 
a cross-country rider, for he would for that reason be 
kept twice as long under his hands. This qualifies the 
third statement of our author, which is nevertheless 
substantially correct, and flatly contradicts his second, 
which is wholly wrong. If time and space permitted, 





we should like to examine at length the three rules 
observing which, says the author, the leaping ey | 


easily acquired: 1st. You must not press on the stirrups. 
2d. You must not lean forward in rising. , 3d. You must 
not hang on the bridle. 

The third is undenifble and somewhat self-evident, 
the second is unnecessary, and the first is only partially 
true. There is no worse fault than stirrup-riding, except 
rein-riding. In the first case you dispense with the 
grasp of the knees, depending for your seat solely on 
balance; in the other you support yourself instead of 
your horse. But the stirrup is of more use in leaping 
than at any other time. We have heard men talk of 
taking their feet out of the stirrup to leap, and proud of 
their ability to stick on monkey fashion without their 
aid over a 2-foot 6-inch or 3-foot Leola. This is no cri- 
terion. Take the hunting field or the steeplechase 
course, the true test of leaping. Imagine a man with 
his feet out of the stirrup or hanging loosely in it, and 
depending entirely on his knees. If he were a gymnast 
of unusual merit, he might stay on his horse for per- 
haps an indefinite time at a terrible waste of muscular 
power ; but pity his poor animal looking for the support 
of his rider’s hands, in which support can only be given 
from a seat weil braced by a stirrup of moderate length, 
and affording a firm tread, and finding something hang- 
ing there by dint of squeezing out some portion of the 
wind so wanted for the next big fence. 

If our position is wrong, then the English hurdle and 
steeplechase riders, who are by universal acknowledg- 
ment the best in the world, have been riding for two 
centuries on the wrong “system, and the author of the 
“ Lessons” is right. The first hurdle race, in fact the first 
leaping, ever witnessed in this country was in 1864 at 
Saratoga, when Captain Fox, of the Fusilier Guards, 
Dennis Ready, and McLoughlin, all from over the border, 
steered Garryowen, Zigzag, and Charley Riley over the 
well-known 3-foot 6 hurdles. They rode with a stirrup 
a littie longer than in the racing seat, but still short, 
with the foot well home; and Dennis, the most finished 
horseman of the three, stood slightly in his stirrups 
when performing that difficult manceuvre so well charac- 
terized by Mr. Walsh of world-wide fame, under the 
nom de plume of Stonehenge, as catching hold of his 
horse's head, or, in other words, bringing the haunches 
well under, so indispensable to a leap of decent height, 
and so entirely ignored by the author of the “ Lessons,” 
And as these sports have now become almost as popular 
in this country as in Europe, and a number of daring 
and brilliant riders have followed these pioneers of rough 
riding, and all in the same style, we wait to see some one 
depart from this time-honored system with decent suc- 
cess before believing it wrong. 

We admit that cavalry having only one hand cannot 
conform entirely to this model; but, depend upon it, 
the nearer they approach it, and the more closely they 
follow a method which has stood the test of two centu- 
ries, the better leapers will they be. ; 

2. There is not the slightest objection to leaning for- 
ward in raising your horse, and it is natural and proper 
to do so at the moment when he rises from his haunches, 
which, if you have followed Stonehenge’s rule, you have 
brought well under him. To release his head at the 
proper moment is the science of leaping, and when 
slackening the pull the body naturally yields as well as 
the hand. 

But the great advantage of leaning is that you have a 
more advantageous position in the saddle for picking 
your horse up as he lands; another point overlooked in 
the three rules. If he has made a mistake, you will 
want a good hand and some muscle to save his knees ; 
and you will not despise the powerful aid afforded by 
throwing the body back from the inclined position. In 
regard to being pulled over the horse’s head, dismiss 
all fear of it. We have seen a good many falls, and 
never yet witnessed one occur from that cause, but in- 
variably from a loose, bungling seat. Whether the body 
is forward or not, is not very material, even if you are 
thrown; with a bad seat you will be thrown at any an- 
gle, and with a good seat you can’t be thrown at any 
conceivable one. Our author's rules amount to this: lf 
his horse knows how to jump, he will get him over in a 
clumsy and slovenly way. If he does not, he will fail 
to rise from the fact of being too extended, or, having 
risen from that unfavorable position, will land on his 
knees from the want of proper support. But when one 
undertakes to teach in three rules that which Nimrod 
(Mr. Apperly) and Stonehenge took a lifetime to acquire, 
we naturally investigate with interest their claims upon 
horsemen. READER. 








(For the Army and Navy Journal.) 
COMMODORE TRUXTUN, U. 8. NAVY. 


“THE Americans must now have a navy; in Captain 
Truxtun they have their admiral,” said Lord Nelson 
soon after our present naval organization commenced. 
In 1794 Washington appointed its first six captains, and 
Truxtun was one of these. 

Thomas Truxtun was born at Jamaica, L. L, February 
17, 1755, when England and France were contending for 
supremacy in America. The true name of Truxtun’s 
birthplace is Jame-co, so called from a tribe of Indians 
that once lived there, near a large and deep pond much 
frequented by beavers. Custom, that confirms so many 
errors, will cause the name to be always written Jamaica. 
Long Island hada prettier and an equally significant 
name, Sewan-hacky, the Island of Shells. The old 
sachems and hunters, pounding shells to be used as In- 
dian money, called it so, and we, occupying the lovely 
meadows and hills, or standing by the bara reefs of 
rocks, their broken monuments by the shore, should 
have retained the name. 

The battle of freedom, that is ever being fought, oc- 
cupied the thoughts of men when Truxtun was born. 
Great ideas were forcing their way to the minds of indi- 
viduals and of nations. Men were losing their faith in 
each other, and, divinely directed, were learning that 
the public mind was in government the true altar from 
which must ascend the fires of truth and justice, and 
thus a better faith in man returned. To put in opera 





tion this creed was the work of that age, 
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The companions of Truxtun’s boyhood were of various 
races. While New York was a colony of Great Britain 
the Indians, hovering about, saw the clouds increasing 
that would overshadow their own paths. Their con- 
querors in turn gave way, until children born on their 
soil read alike the sunshine and the storm, and declared 
the future of this country to be their own. 

The father of Truxtun, an eminent English lawyer, 
wished his son to adopt his profession, but his mind was 
too ardent to read the books that so many hadread. He 
wished to write his name ina new book dedicated to 
Liberty. He loved the sea from his infancy. Its winds 
and waves had borne from Europe to these shores sparks 
of truth and honor and right that he was to assist to 

ard. After the death of his father, his guardian, 
John Troup of Jamaica, found it impossible to prevent 
his ward from choosing the profession of a sailor. He 
saw the eyes of the boy ; his whole soul sought the sea. 

Before our country’s nationality was a year old, Amer- 
ican privateers had earned for themselves and their coun- 
try lasting honor. Never was equalled their daring spirit 
and boldness. They lined the coasts of Europe, they in- 
sulted the shores of England, they watched the shores 
of Ireland. England could not protect her shipping; 
she chartered French ships to transport wares to Amer- 
ica. This when we had not a ship of the line. All the 
world admired our impudence. Captain Truxtun was 
ever foremost in the energy that distinguished the com- 
manders of the private armed vessels. He was continu- 
ally successful in making valuable captures. His gallant 

ship, the St. James, encountered an English ship double 
her force, fought her, beat her off, and sent her back to 
New York in a crippled condition. A gem of American 
humor comes to us from this fight. A ball from the en- 
emy struck the side of the St. James and passed thence 
to the mainmast, but its force had been so much impeded 
that it only slightly wounded the mast. A forecastle 
man named Jack Sutton saw the ball the moment it 
struck the mast, seized it, and ran with it to the gunner, 
saying, “ Here, gunner, take this shot, write ‘ post-paid’ 
on it, and send it back to the rascals.” 

The high reputation for’ energy and patriotism that 
Truxtun had acquired caused Washington to appoint 
him one of the first six captains of the Navy. “ He 
was,” says Cooper, “a good seaman and a very brave 
man. ‘To him belongs the credit of having fought the 
first battle under the present organization of the Navy, 
in which he acquitted himself skilfully and with success. 
The action with Za Vengeance has always been consid- 
ered one of the warmest contests between frigates on 
record.” This action occurred on the 1st of February, 
1800. La Vengeance was decidedly superior to Truxtun’s 
ship, the Constellation, in men and guns. Nicholson, in 
his “Naval Chronicle,” says: “ Let it be remembered 
that Truxtun pursued the French ship knowing this.” 
Congress presented Commodore Truxtun with a gold 
medal on this occasion, declaring his example was honor- 
able to the American name and instructive to the rising 
Navy. 

His victorious fight with the Jnsurgente occurred one 
year before this. Cammodore Truxtun was in command 
of the West India station, his flagship being the Constel- 
lation. The Jnsurgente hoisted American colors; Trux- 
tun displayed private signals, those agreed upon between 
our vessels of war and those of Great Britain. None of 
them were answered, and Truxtun bore down upon her, 
finding his suspicions correct when she hoisted French 
colors, and fired a gun to windward, the challenge of an 
enemy. The officers and men of the Constellation showed 
the greatest eagerness to engage, for since the elose of 
the Revolution this was the first time that.an American 
vessel of war was alongside an enemy with such a force as 
to make a fight certain. The Jnsurgente waited gallantly 
for the attack. The ships drew near each other, and a 
fierce cannonade ensued. A midshipman named David 
Porter behaved nobly in this fight. He was the father 
of the Admiral of the Navy, and he was afterwards, as 
Commodore Porter, distinguished in the service, as was 
Commodore Rodgers (the father of Admiral Rodgers), 
who, when a young man, behaved gallantly on the same 
occasion. In this splendid victory allon board the Con- 
stellation deserved honor, and the result produced perfect 
exultation throughout ourcountry. The Navy became 
very popular, and families of wealth and respectability 
were anxious that their sons should enter it. 

The captured Jnsurgente was taken into our service. 
She was a noted vessel, and Truxtun proudly and mod- 
estly writes to the Secretary of the Navy: “I hope the 
President and my country will, for the present, be con- 
tent with a very fine frigate being added to our Navy.” 
The Secretary, in conveying the thanks of the Presi- 
dent for this victory, thus concludes: “I must, however, 
add that the President observes, and all the officers of 
the Government, indeed, all othersI have heard speak 
on the subject, join in the observation, that this is 
nothing but what he expected from Truxtun.” Mr. 
President Adams said of Truxtun: “I respect, I esteem, 
Ilove the man. His gallant behavior and splendid con- 
quest of the. Jnsurgente have won him laurels which I 
hope he will live to wear for many years after I shall be 
no more.” Washington, Hamilton, and Stoddart were 
strong personal friends of Truxtun, whose intellectual 
powers, high sense of honor, and official accomplishments 
commanded admiration, while his generous sense of 
right, his desire to assist all who needed aid, his noble 
qualities of heart and mind, endeared him to many. 

He was constantly employed in the service of his coun- 
try, and saw with delight the steady advance of our Navy 
towards excellence. He resigned his commission in con- 
sequence of the devision on a question of rank, in which 
he and Commodores Talbot and Dale were concerned. 
President Adams decided that they ranked him. The 
President said: “I should regret sincerely and extreme- 
ly the loss of Commodore Truxtun to the Navy, and I 
confidently hope he will not think of a resignation. Tal- 
bot cannot descend without loss of reputation; Truxtun 
stands on safe ground, and will lose no character by not 
rising.” Truxtun did resign. The President returned 
him his commission, with the hope that he would recon- 


jack against the confederate savages of the South. 


all Indians who have served the United States in any of 


visions of this and all the bounty land laws heretofore 
passed, in the same manner and to the same extent as if 
said Indians had been white men. 


he is the person entitled to the benefit of these acts, and 
not his employer. 


would be entitled to a certificate or warrant as aforesaid, 
leaving a widow, or, if no widow, a minor child or chil- 
dren, such widow, or, if no widow, such minor child or 
children, is entitled to a certificate or warrant for the 


induced him to re-accept it, but their entreaties would 
have been unavailing had the country been at peace. 
Afterwards Truxtun had a bitter enemy in the person 
of Thomas Jefferson, who disliked him on account of his 
well-known political opinions, Truxtun belonging to the 
Federal school. Jefferson displayed his dislike by deny- 
ing Truxtun a flag captain to his squadron. Truxtun 
was a good hater, and he hated Thomas Jefferson. His 
right to a flag captain being undoubted, he declined the 
command of the squadron to which he had been ordered, 
wrote Jefferson a bitter letter, and finally resigned from 
the Navy in 1802. 

He then returned to his home in Philadelphia to enjoy 
a rest that he had earned by his unceasing work during 
the Revolution, and by his gallant and useful career in 
the Navy. The people of Philadelphia welcomed him 
home, and appointed him high sheriff of their city, an 
honor that was well appreciated. 

What more had he now to desire? His country ! 
What nation could be her superior? Congress had re- 
warded his faithful services, and the people of his coun- 
try, especially of Philadelphia, the home of his choice, 
loved and honored him. His summers were passed at 
his country-seat in New Jersey, where his friends loved 
to visit him. Always a hospitable welcome awaited 
them. Aaron Burr was for a time a frequent guest of 
Truxtun, to whom, it has been stated, he intended to 
offer place and honor had his plans succeeded. What- 
ever may have been the hopes of Burr, they were never 
shared by Truxtun, by whom this tie of friendship was 
thus broken: Burr intimated to Truxtun, in the house 
of the latter, that he had prospects, and, should they 
prove successful, Truxtun might receive advantage as 
well as himself. The Commodore rose from his seat, 
and said: “Sir, my roof shelters you and protects you 
from a reply that I would otherwise make to your insin- 
uations.” 

Commodore Truxtun was proud of his name, and used 
to declare that he had worked too hard to make that 
name honorable, to have it sullied by any who might 
ever bear it. Could he have foreseen the conduct of 
those of his descendants who represented his own de- 
votion to their country during the war of the Rebel- 
lion, he would have been content. They rejoiced that 
they were able in any way to aid in the perpetuation 
of the great principles that their ancestor, Commodore 
Truxtun, labored so euccessfully to establish. They 
rejoiced, though to each one was brought suffering, 
and to more than one death. M. H. E. 


WHO ARE ENTITLED TO BOUNTY LAND. 

Tue Commissioner of Pensions will soon issue instruc- 
tions and new regulations for procuring bounty land 
warrants through that office. The following instructions 
will be of interest to many : 

The acts of Congress now in force granting bounty 
land entitle each of the surviving persons in the follow- 
ing classes to a certificate or warrant for such quantity 
of land as shall make, in the whole, with what he may 
have heretofore received, 160 acres, provided he shall 
have served a period of not less than fourteen days, 
to wit: 

1. Commissioned and non-commissioned officers, mu- 
sicians, and privates, whether of the regulars, volunteers, 
rangers, or militia, who were regularly mustered into 
the service of the United States in any of the wars in 
which this country has been engaged since 1790, and 
prior to March 8, 1855: 

2. Commissioned and non-commissioned officers, sea- 
men, ordinary seamen, flotilla men, marines, clerks, and 
landsmen in the Navy in any of said wars. 

3. Militia, volunteers, and State troops of any State or 
Territory called into military service, and regularly 
mustered therein, and whose services have been paid by 
the United States. 

4, Wagon-masters and teamsters who have been em- 
ployed under the direction of competent authority, in 
time of war, in the transportation of military stores and 
supplies. 

5. Officers and soldiers of the Revolutionary War, and 
marines, seamen, and other persons in the naval service 
of the United States during that war. 

6. Chaplains who served with the Army in the several 
wars of this country. 

7. Volunteers who served with the armed forces of the 
United States in any of the wars mentioned, subject to 
military orders, whether regularly mustered into the 
service of the United States or not. 

Each of the surviving persons in the following classes 
are entitled to a like certificate for a like quantity of 
land, without regard to the length of service, provided 
he was regularly mustered into service, to wit: 

1. Officers and soldiers who have been actually engaged 
in any battle in any of the wars in which this country 
has been engaged prior to the war of the Rebellion. 

2. Those volunteers who served at the invasion of 
Plattsburgh, in September, 1814. 

3. The volunteers who served at the battle of King’s 
Mountain, in the Revolutionary War. 

4, The volunteers who served at the battle of Nicko- 


5. The volunteers who served at the attack on Lewis- 
ton, in Delaware, by the British fleet, in the war of 1812. 
In addition to these classes, these acts also extend to 


their wars prior to the war of the Rebellion, the pro- 


Where the service has been rendered by a substitute, 


In the event of the death of any person who, if living, 


A subsequent marriage will not impair the right of any 
such widow to such warrant if she be a widow at the 
time of her application. Persons within the age of 
twenty-one years on the 3d day of March, 1855, are 
deemed minors within the intent and meaning of said 
acts. 

During the war of 1812-14, the following number of 
enlistments occurred : 

Soldiers of the Regular Army who served twelve months... 38,186 
Sailors and marines in the Navy who served twelve months. 17,846 
Militiamen who served twelve months obeccess 1 
—a who served six months and less than twelve 
months 


” 


TAODENGs 0 ncccscccnscescncnecséace Coreccccccccceseccocccs 


Militiamen who served one month and less t an three : 


 MONEDS... 2... ceccseccccccccccsccccssscccccccccecocsss cl 20j007 
Militiamen who served less than one month........+e.+00 - 147,200 
Total emlistmenbticocscsccsdiecesscécechues eecrvceses 527,654 


_Of the 278,021 enlistments in the Revolutionary War, 
55,110 received pensions, or one to every five soldiers, 
without including widows. It is estimated by the Pen- 
sion Office that in 1865, 21,196 widows of the soldiers of 
the ,war of 1812 were then alive, making a total of 82,- 
579 entitled to pensions. So far as the examination of 
these claims has progressed, the average age of the claim- 
ants is found to be seventy-nine years. Of the total 
estimates given’ (527,654) many were second and third 
enlistments of the same soldier, which would materially 
reduce the number representing the soldiers actually 
in service. Allowing ten per cent. of this class, there 
would still be 40,133 persons now entitled to pensions 
under the act of Feb. 14, 1871, which, at the uniform 
rate of $4 per month, would amount to $3,852,768 per 
annum. ‘The total number of applications for pensions 
for service in the war of 1812 up to date is 30,540. 








GEN. SHERMAN’S RESPONSE TO A SERENADE. 


GENERAL SHERMAN, while visiting a friend in Syra- 
cuse, was serenaded by a number of soldiers who served 
under him during the war, and in response made the 
following address, which we quote from the Syracuse 
Standard : 

“Major Cook and Gentlemen: This is entirely un- 
expected to me; I had no anticipation of being wel- 
comed in this manner by my old comrades. If I had, I 
should have thought over some subjects upon which to 
address you; but I have not done so. I am told that 
you are mostly of the One Hundred and Forty-ninth ; 
at all events, you are soldiers who belonged to the Twen- 
tieth Corps, which I first encountered, as you all re- 
member, at Walahatchie, as we were hurrying forward 
to the assistance of the army at Chattanooga. I well 
remember how we pressed forward over the muddy 
roads to join the old Army of the Tennesssee—a rough- 
looking set, but all brave, hardy soldiers, always ready 
to fight when needed, and to cease fighting when it be- 
came clear the foe was vanquished. You and they be- 
came comrades together through the remainder of the 
war. You all know, just as well as I do, the history of 
that time—the history of the Atlanta campaign. At 
Raleigh I remember especially this brave regiment, and 
I have no doubt if you be the same old One Hundred 
and Forty-ninth—you look to me a little too young for 
that, but I cannot see your faces very plainly by the 
dim light—but I remember your regiment very well, as 
T do also Gens. Slocum and Barnuin; and I do believe, 
were I to see you by daylight, I should recognize many 
familiar faces among you, and you certainly must re- 
member me. I believe [am very much as I was then 
—not much older, not much better, and not much 
worse. I have the same feeling that I then had that 
our country would soon have peace, prosperity, glory, 
and fame. Those blessings we now enjoy, and I believe 
you have contributed in a great measure to that 
result. Every person who comes across the Atlantic, or 
from the uttermost parts of the earth, with whom I 
have conversed, speaks in praise of our country and its 
history, and in praise of the strong men who have built 
up that history and made it enduring. All this stamps 
the history of our country as on the upward instead of 
the downward career, and I believe those who come after 
us will be equally strong, and great, and patriotic; so 
that our country is on the high road to greater prose 
perity—a prosperity unequalled by any nation in the 
civilized world. Here in New-York you have every- 
thing you rationally can desire—a finished country, 
almost; plenty of houses and good roads of all kinds; 
but if you are not perfectly satisfied here, you can go 
to a new country—the far West—where you can become 
large land-owners, and carry your fame with you, and 
receive the same hearty welcome, the same generous 
support, and the same fraternal grip that you gave to 
our old Army of the Tennessee, as we marched along 
that muddy valley some eight or nine years ago. 

“T thank you for your welcome. My stay is short and 
is entirely private. I came to see one of my children, 
and shall soon return to Washington to perform what- 
ever duty may be assigned me. I want to travel quieti 
and without ostentation; and I am almost sorry that 
have attracted your attention but as you mean it in 
kindness, I cordially thank you.” 








TuE celebration of the anniversary of the battle of 


Bennington, August 16, was the most spirited ever 
known. The weather was fine, and 15,000 persons par- 
ticipated in the affair. Among the distinguished persons 
present were Governor Stewart, General Baldy Smi 
General G. P. Foster, Major-General Tibbitts, Co 
Jim Fisk and staff with the Ninth 
the Twenty-fourth regiment of Troy, Colonel Steen- 
berg, and others. : 


regiment band, 








Joun MANIX, arrested as a deserter from the United 


States Army, was found in a cell of the police station in 








sider the matter. Hamilton, Stoddart, and other friends 





now living, 


. ~ 


samo quantity of land such deceased persons would be | Boston, A t 9, with a in his head, he bed 
entitled to receive under the provisions of said_ acts if| himself, a in the city hospital, where he 
j : been remoy 
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RIFLE PRACTICE.—NO. V.* 
REGIMENTAL TARGET PRACTICE. 
ade beforehand, an ¢x- 


Iv the proper preparations are wm 
cursion of a military organization for target practice will 
proye both instructive and enjoyable to all engaged ; but if 
not, it will be exceedingly tedious. All the numerous details 
in regard to the ground, targets, markers, ete., should be #0 
thoroughly systematized before leaving that the men can 
march directly to the ground and fire the allotted number of 
rounds without ‘confusion, delay, or inconvenience. In this 
way all the firing required can be got through with in time, 
and the men saved from unnecessary fatigue ; but how often 
is the contrary the case. In many instances, from the want 
of a little examination beforehand, the ground selected fis 
is found unsuitable when_reached. Then the targets have to 
be fixed, and the markers detailed and instructed, after ar- 
riving oo the ground. In addition, the targets are generally 
too few, and the arrangements for marking imperfect, so that 
a constant succession of delays and ‘hitches’? of one kind 
and another harass the patience of the men, and prevent 
anything being accomplished. All this can be prevented by 
a little foresight, and the commending officer is surely re- 
sponsible for its occurrence. 

The grounds for target practice for a regiment of ten com- 
panies of average strength should be about 200 yards wide 
by about the same distance in depth, that being far enough 
for ordinary shooting. If the number of men is smaller, the 
width may be proportionately diminished. The targets 
should be placed either at the north or east side, about 
twenty yards apart, although they may be closer if the room 
is limited. If possible, @ site should be selected which has a 
bill or some similar obstruction behind the targets, or at 
least a half mile of perfectly unobstructed fields or water. It 
is not generally known that a ball will ricochet on anything 
but ploughed ground as far or even further than the range of 
the piece at its greatest elevation. Consequently a rounded 
grassy knell, against which the targets are often placed, is 

very far from being safe. A few furrows from a plough will 
freq ueutly stop the balls from ricocheting. Every officer 
should himself examine the proposed ground and ascertain if 
it is fit for the purpose before deciding upon it, noticing par- 
ticularly if it is so marshy or springy as to make the mark- 
ers’ pits unfit for use, and thus avoid the ridiculous position 
of bringing his command upon the ground, then having to 
abandon the purpose for which they have come. There isa 
very good ground at Sing Sing, and another at Clifton, New 
Jersey (used by the New Jersey militia), and any number 
ean undoubtedly be found within easy access from New York. 
If the subject of rifle practice was made a feature in the Na- 
tiona! Guard, there would be plenty of people who would pro- 
vide proper ranges for their use. The targets used must be 
so constructed as to allow the shot to be quickly seen by the 
marker without exposing himself, and be large enough to 
enable any decent marksman to hit some part of them, a8 
unless a man sees where his bullets have gone he cannot im- 
prove by practice. The best target is probably that used by 
the English volunteers, consisting of an iron slab set into a 
wood backing; but these can only be used on permanent 
grounds. The New Jersey militia used a target resembling 
that of the English, with the exception that it was of boards 
nailed on uprights ; they also followed their plan of placing 
the markers in a pit fifteen feet to the front. While this 
qrould do well enough with iron targets, where a bullet makes 

a Wistinct mark, and the marker is obliged to keep out of the 

way of its splinters, when made of wood the bullet hole is so 
small that he is constantly obliged to stop the firing so as to 
ge to the target to ascertain where the shot struck, thereby 
causing great delay and incurring considerable risk. The 
following style of targe? was devised by the writer as being 
cheap, easily transported, and permitting both rapid firing 
and correct marking, and was found to work very well in 

It consisted of two targets six feet long by thirty 
inches wide and placed end to end, composed of a light frame- 

work covered by half-inch boards, on which was tacked a 

piece of white pasteboard two feet square, having a black 

bull’s-eye on it eight inches in diameter. Ino using this 
target the marker’s pit should be about six feet long by four 
wide, and be dug where the target should be placed. If this 
is upon a side hill, five feet will be deep enough, if the dirt 
be thrown toward the firing point so as to make an additional 
cover. Ifthe ground is level, the dirt should be thrown the 
should be a foot and a 


other way, and consequently the pit 
half deeper if the markers are particular. A beam having 
been placed at the rear of this pit so as to project some six 


the centre of the targets is fastened 
passing through the division 


inches over the rear edge, 
to the end of it, with a screw 
line so as to permit them to revolve, the 


beam being pinned 


of them, but in that case it 
the ground, as s bullet will often 
mislead the markers. By 
to view while the other isin the 
the markers, being 
from the sound whether 
at once tarns the target, which 


other end of the 
down to the ground. If the targets are 
so as to overhang & bank, the beam can be put in front 
should be sunk below the level of 
strike it when above and 
this system one target is exposed 
pit. When shot/is fired 
directly in front of the target, know 
it has struck. If it has, one of them 
brings the one with the shot 


hole into the pit, and raises the othe 
He then covers the shot hole by past 
are used by notaries) over it, 

the proper flag to signal the res 
ceeding without interruption 
By use of this target there 
there being no occasion for the markers to lift their heads 
over the level of the grocnd, and but littl 
errors in marking. A set of flags or disks shoul 
for each target. 
(bull’s-eye), white (centre), 
square, and fastened on a sta 
little different from the regulations, 
likely to make a mistake when the flag to be shown corre- 
sponds in color with the 
also be provided for eac 
rial seals an inch in diameter, 
The entire management of 
committed to a single officer, 
for the arrangements, 
ground. A detail of two men from eac 
made, who should report to the offic 
as possible, 
see that they understan 
in their positions as soon as the r 
ground, thus 
usually arising from everybody 
detail to report, or for the mar 


posted. 
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Congeam, fo 4 1871, by W.C. 
the ‘ashington, D. C. 


Reception or THE ALBA 
organization attached to the Ninth br 
Major Geo. Schwarsman commanding, 
on Monday last, and was the r 
come on the part of a portion o 
izations of the First division. 

fifty strong (dismounted), and was accompan 
excellent band, in b 
tail pattern, bearing a strong 
dress of the Ninth regiment. 

fine material, and is considered by i 
the best cavalry command in the State. 
can of course form no 
time witnessed any of its performa 


appeared to excellent advantage. 


ing their stay in our city. The 
the guests of the First Cavalry, 
portions of the division assisted 
the visitors, and shared likewise eq 


Colonel Bennett, Adjutant 
Second Cavalry, Twenty-fourth brigade, 
wise accompanied the Squadron. 
by the First and Third Cavalry, 
Colonels Brinker and Budke ; Seperate 


and Fifth Infantry, Colonel and Breve 
Bendix. This was undeniably the larges 
so small a military body, and a 
Albany visitors. 


thence to Bellevue Park by boat, and there enjoyed the day 
in target practice, dancing, 
lager, wine, etc., which flowed free! 


the main pavillion on the grounds, an 
prizes won at 


Majors Schwarzman, 
and many other military gent 


to the toast of the “ Press.” 
nel Budke, on 
much enthusiasm, to Major Schwarzm 
medal, as a memento of the Squadron’s v 
The medal is 
Soon after the feast the visitors prep 
and, under proper escort, were con 
River Railroad depot, 
train. The visitors received every atten 
and undoubtedly enjoyed the trip hugely. Our German 
friends have » happy method of conducting these matters, 
unknown to other nationalities. 


stay, 


of the “ Old Forty-fourth ” or Ellsworth regi 
Volunteers, hel 
the most successful events of this char: 


r into its former position. 
ing # paper seal (such as 
while his companion elevates 
ult of the shot, the firing pro- 


is much less danger of accidents, 


© opportunity for 
d be provided 
They should be red (danger), black or blue 
and yellow (outer), about afoot 
ff six inches long. These are & 
but the markers are less 


8 
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part of the target hit. There should 
h a box of white and black nota- 
and a spare pasteboard centre. 
the target should be previously 
who should be held responsible 
and for all delays or errors on the 
h company should be 
eras soon after starting 
if not before leaving the armory, 80 that he can 
d their instructions, and place them 
egiment reaches the firing 
avoiding the vexatious delay and confusion 
being kept waiting for some 
kers to be instructed and 








ny Squapron.—This fine cavalry 
igade, Third division, 
visited New York city 
ecepient of a wholesome wel- 
f the German military organ- 
The Squadron paraded some 
ied by Sullivan’s 
rilliant uniforms of fall-dress, swallow- 
similarity to the present full- 
The Squadron is composed of 
ts commander and friends 
Relative to this we 
definite opinion, not having at any 
neces, except its marching 
on this occasion, when it 

The members wore hand- 
ted no little attention dur- 
Squadron was particularly 
Colonel Brinker, but other 
equally in the escorting of 
ually in their entertain 
ent. The Squadron arrived by Albany boat early Monday 
orning, and were accompanied by numerous civilian guests. 
Griffin, and Captain Day of the 
Sixth division, like- 

The visitors were received 
commanded respectively by 
Troop H, First divi- 
on, Captain Karl Klein; Batteries B, C, and K, First divi- 
on, Captains Keim, Schelling, and Haubner, respectively ; 
t Brigadier- General 
t escort ever offered 
handsome compliment to the 


ismounted) through the streets 


me hussar uniforms, and attrac 


The Squadron was escorted to pier 8, East river, and 


and an unlimited consumption of 
y throughout the day and 
d banquet was held in 
d at its conclasion the 
target practice were delivered to the successful 
es followed by Colonels Budke, Brinker, 
Timmerman, Fleischel, Captain Kline, 
lemen; Captain James T. Far- 
ell of the Albany Times responding in a happy manner 
During the banquet Colo- 
behalf of the escorting troops, presented, amid 
an a handsome gold 
isit to New York. 
large, very massive, and handsome in character. 
ared to depart for home, 
ducted to the Hudson 
n the 11 o’clock 


vening. Early in the evening a gran 


ompetitors. Speech 


and left for Albany 0 


Tue OLp Fort 
dat Albany on the Sth instant, 


ments. This organization was compose 
material in our volunteer Army, and as suc 
its reputation on the field and in many a hard-fought battle 
The promoters of 
years of separation deserve 
mood which characterized 
and fifty members at this its fi 
main green in the memory of every par 
not the space at this time to devote to 


ticipant. 


tion was most complete, 


the veterans gave practical evidence 
was still alive. The general fine appearance of the veterans 
won many compliments and w 
the “crack ’? organizations of the National Guar 
quet at Martin Ha 
ing. At it, the pleasant reminisce 


character. 


States,” and the following : 
Acting Adjutant-General Stonehouse, 
Sther things that New York State hai furnished for the war 
194 regiments of infantry, t 
and sixteen regiments and two batteries of artiller 
toast “ City of Albany’”’ received a happy 
John M. Bailey; ‘Our Regiment,” from 
which he spoke of the noble ree 
stated that so well were they drill 
regiment, ‘*‘ 
was considered high praise. 
Locke made a telling response to th 
and Captain William R. Bourne, U.S 


unteers’’ met a hearty response fro 
inson; the ‘ Press, 


tion during their 


y-rourts U.S. VoLuUNTE eRs.—The reunion 
ment U. 8. 
was one of 
acter in all its appoint- 
d of some of the finest 
h it well sustained 


this reunion of old comrades after so many 
unqualified praise, and the happy 
the little band of some hundred 
rst meeting will always re- 
We have 
the details of the 


and the choice of officers all that 


ould be desired. Inthe parade through the streets of Albany 
that the soldierly spirit 


ould have put to blush many of 
d. The ban- 
ll was the main event of the happy gather- 
neces of days long past, 
pent on tented fields and bivouacs, were again revived, and 
he whole affair was extremely pleasant and homelike in 
Colonel Freeman Conner presided, while Captain 
which comprised 
‘« President of the United 
» response by 


jeorge B. Herendeen gave the toasts, 
ome twenty in all, including the 
‘«Empire State, 
who stated among 


wenty-six regiments of cavalry, 
y. The 
response from Mr. 
Colonel Conner, in 
ord of the regiment, and 
ed that to say of another 
They drill nearly as well as the Forty-fourth,” 
Gallant General Frederick T. 
e ‘* Fifth Army Corps; ”’ 
S. Army, and Colonel 
Knox, U. 8. Armyy responded to the “Army.” ‘Oar Vol- 
m Corporal W. J. Park- 
» from Captain James 5S. Farrell of the 
Albany Times; “ Our Citizen Soldiers, the National Guard 
of New York State,’’ by Colonel J. C. Cuyler, in which he 
paid high tribute to its efficiency. He also paid many com~ 
pliments to the Ellsworth regiment and called to mind the 
compliment paid it when passing through New York city 
by the ‘‘gallant Seventh.’”? Numerous other toasts were 
offered, and the banquet terminated most happily, as did all 
matters connected with this most successful reunion of this 
favorite volunteer regiment. 
Humanity’s REwARD—SURGEON HiaGinBoTHAM AND THE 
Seventy-First.—In 1861, after Bull Run, the present com- 
mander of the Seventy-first was among those who were carried 
off the field wounded and incarcerated in Libby prison, Rich- 
mond. Surgeon Higginbotham, now attached to the staff of 
Colonel Rockafellar, was then surgeon-in-chief of all the 
hospitals of Richmond, and it was during these professional 
duties that he most successfully amputated the arm of Colonel 
Rockafellar, and by his many kindly acts toward the prison- 
ers he endeared himself to all with whom he came in contact. 
It was in fact the kindly attentions then bestowed on Colonel 
Rockafellar, and his gratitude “or the same, that caused the 
subsequent appointment of Sargeon ‘Higginbotham on the 
staff of the regiment. It appears the kind and humane treat- 
ment the surgeon extended to our troops aroused the ire 
of the Confederate authorities in those exciting times. He 
was arrested, court-martialled for disloyalty, and would have 
been cashiered had it not been that his services at the time 
were found too valuable. Eventually Dr. Higginbotham 
filled the position as surgeon-in-chief of the medical forces of 
the Southern army. At the close of the war Congress voted 
him a resolution of thanks for his humanity and kindness to 
our wounded. Some of the Rhode Island soldiers who were 
in the Confederate hospital also had the good fortune to fall 
under the hands of Surgeon Higginbotham, who treated 
friend and foe alike, caring for the sufferings of all, as every 
gentleman should. One of the Second Rhode Island Vete- 
rans, who thus met him, recognized him in Providence, and 
immediately throwing both arms around his neck, exclaimed, 
” Doctor, you saved my life.’ Others, who learned of his 
whereabouts from the publication of his name in the account 
of the trip of the Seventy-first, have written to express their 
gratitude for services rendered to them when, “ sick and in 
prison, he visited them.’’ One writer says: 


and taken prisoner at the first battle of Bull Run, 
ate soldier in the Fifth Massachusetts regiment. 
e hospital in Richmond about three months ~~ 
exhibit signs of gangrene, and I was removed wit 
several others to the “gangrene ospital” (so called), at the lower 
of the city. You charge of that hospital, and I have a 
ively recollection of the terrible pain caused by the application of 
nitric acid and iodine to my wound, and the very soothing effect of 
charcoal poultices. However, I came out of it all right, and to-day 
have you to thank for saving my arm, which at one time looked 
extremely doubtful. 
Another correspondent says : 


I went to Richmond among the wounded from Bull Run in 1861 
with a gunshot wound through the left lung. Thanks to your 
skilful and unwearied care, L recovered in a few months, and when 
I was exchanged in January, 1862, I went on duty, and continued 
to the close of the war. I have often wished I might some time 


1jwas wounded 


After being in 
wound began to 


away, 
have never 

It is such remem 
wounds resulting 


Company Non-ComMISSIONED Orricers.—We have not 
unfrequeatly written of the care to be exercised in the selec- 
tion of non-commissioned officers. In fact, the judgment re- 
quired in the choice of commissioned officers is equally appli- 
cable and as important in the selection of non-commissioned 
officers. Show us capable non-commissioned officers, and we 
will guarantee the success of the company under almost any 
circumstances. It therefore behooves the members of every 
organization in the National Guard to put the best men in 
these positions, and none should be allowed to hold warrants 
until they have proved their competency for the positions to 
which they have been elected or appointed. This latter 
policy is pursued to large extent in the First and Second 
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meeting, but the statement will suffice that 


the organiza- 


divisions of New York State, yet we fear and we know, 
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despite this safeguard, many an incompetent officer is allowed 
to pasa the board of examiners appointed. If this was not a 
fact, why should so many evidences of the neglect of these 
examiners be apparent at every drill or movement of many 
of these organizations ? Inthe State of Pennsylvania the 
law gives the company commander the power of appointing 
his aids or non-commissioned officers, although it appears 
that this power is not always exercised on the part of com- 
pany commandants ; and we quote below from a Philadelphia 
contemperary some words on this important subject of com- 
pany non-commissioned officers. The New York State law 
does not give this power to company commandants, but it 
gives them the power of selecting from the sergeants of the 
company its chief or first sergeant. Even this power is 
doubted by many who read the law. We have, bow- 
failed as yet to be convinced to the contrary, or 
shown wherein the law directs the election of the first or 
ranking sergeant of the company. The following is the quo- 


ever, 


tation: 

In choosing company non-commissioned officers it is impossible to 
exercise too much cure. The permauency, unity, and thorough 
usefulness of the organization depend quite as much upon the high 
personal standing of its officers, commissioned or non-commis- 
sioned, as upon their good qualities for routine duties. 

There are but few men who would not cheerfully forgive the little 
shortcomings natural in an inexperienced officer, no matter what 
his grade, if his uniform conduct and bearing toward his inferiors 
are those which mark the true gentleman. But this class, such as 
we here allude to, are not generally found to be the most popular 
among the promiscuous assemblies with which ~ not unfre- 
quently are to be found associated, stand very little show for pro- 
motion if left to be chosen by popular contest. Therefore, we con- 
tend that when a company commander has, as he should always 
have, the full confidence of his men, there can be no objection to 
his exercising the full power of his own judgment in making selec- 
tions, which, in his opinion, will best serve the whole interests of 
the company. Popular selections to fill minor offices we have 
always looked upon as fraught with great danger to the company. 
The contest cannot always be unanimous, or there would be no 
necessity for secret ballots; an opposition too often runs into fac- 
tions, which, with the antagonistic spirit it is more than likely to 
engender, is destructive of that harmony without which a company 
cannot exist prosperously. 
i#Fortunately for the interests of our National Guard system, a 
captain of a company cannot be deprived of his lawful right to ap- 
point his own non-commissioned oflicers, no matter what objections 
may be urged against his doing so. The law explicitly says that 
the captain of a company shall appoint his non-commissioned offi- 
cevs ; and another section declares that a company may make such 
rules and regulations as its members may mutually agree upon, 
providing none of said rules or regulations shall be inconsistent 
with the laws here provided. Now how can a company take from 
its captain this right, which is here defined as his duty, without 
being inconsistent with the law! A captain who mildly submits to 
usurpations by others of such power granted him by law surren- 
ders his greatest force of authority in the exercise of discipline in 
hiscommand. ‘True, if these appointments forced upon him do not 
come up to the requirements, he has the indisputable authority to 
reduce them to the ranks, But howcan he consistently do so, 
atter conferring the creative power upon his company? Suppose, 
after a severe contest and a close vote, the honur fails upon one 
totally unfitted for the position; and, from a sense of duty, he 
should feel obliged to reduce this man to the ranks? What then is 
his position! Why, he arrays himself on the side of the minority 
and against the majority, with the consequences easily to be con- 
ectured. 

. A captain is not altogether free from committing errors of judg- 
ment in the selection of bis officers; but, when he does, the remedy 
isin his own hands, and, if promptly exercised, will tend to in- 
crease rather than diminish his moral strength over his command. 


Various Irems.—The Boston Transcript thus urges most proper- 
ly a more general practice in the manual of arms and with the 
rifle: “‘ We don’t want General Sargeant’s National Camp for mili- 
tary instruction yet, but the boys of this Commonwealth should be 
taught the manual of arms as a common school exercise, as is done 
in this city. It is a pity that the youth accustomed to a pure phy- 
sical and moral atmosphere should be exposed to the impurities of 
some of our armories in acquiring a knowledge so essential to the 
citizen as that of the use of arms.”....The New York Ninth and 
the Brooklyn Thirteenth are for some unaccountable reasons becom- 
ing closely united in bonds of firm comradeship. We presume, how- 
ever, it is on account of mutual courtesies extended on the part of 
the officers of both commands on recent occasions. Take for in- 
stance the Thirteenth’s reception last winter, the Ninth’s trip to 
Boston, and lastly, the large delegation of the Thirteenth’s officers 
who attended the furneral of thg Ninth’s members killed in the 
riot, and the courtesies afterwards extended to a portion of the del- 
egation by officers of the Ninth....The Fifth Infantry during the 
past week have been actively engaged in parades, target excur- 
sions, and picnics. On Monday the regiment paraded as escort to the 
Albany squadron, Companies D and C, commanded respectively by 
Captains Hamann and Ney, afterwards proceeding to Lion Park, 
and there held forth happily day and evening. Target practice, dan- 
cing, ete., as usual, was the bent of the members and their numerous 
friends of both sexes. Company F, Captain. Bruner, likewise on 
Wednesday last went through similar performances and enjoyments 
at Landmann’s Park, and had a happy, time....Colonel Fisk, his 
staff, and the “ big” band, with the T'wenty-fourth Infantry of Troy, 
participated in the celebration of the battle of Bennington, at 
Bennington, Vermont, on Wednesday last. It was more accepta- 
ble, we presume, than the celebration in New York of the 
** Battle of on the “Bloody Twelfth.”....The First 
Infantry, since the resignation of Colonel Perley, a good officer 
for some prominent outside offi- 
cer to assume command of the regiment. It is reported that 
General Tweed, Jr., has the coloneley under consideration.... 
Since the Thirteenth of Brooklyn propose, or have invited, as report- 
ed, the Ninth of New York to visit its beautiful city this fall, we 
would suggest that the gallant Brooklyn command go further than 
the customary escort through the streets, ‘and offer some little enter- 
tainment or reception to the Ninth at the Rink for instance, or on 


Orange” 


by the way, is looking out 


the Capitoline or other grounds. It need not be extensive, but 
merely something to indicate the kindly feelings of true comradeship, 
These little courtesies between regiments should be encouraged, as 


they tend to overcome petty jealousies, and make the National 
They likewise vastly aid recruiting....The 


Guard more united. 

more we see and hear of the encampments of the New England 
militia, the more shame we feel for New York State. Here is one 
of the finest volunteer military organizations in the country, per- 


fectly ignorant of the simplest duties or routine of a soldier's life.... 
The Twenty-third have at last adopted white cross belts. But how 
about the white trousers,?....It is reported that the Thirteenth pro- 
pose or have accepted the invitation of the Fifth Maryland to visit 

3ultimore next season. We trust this project will be carried into 
effect. It can be accomplished if immediate measures are adopted 
and the trip thoroughly canvassed among the members a season in 
adyance....The Twenty-cighth and Thirty-second regiments had a 








happy time Jast week among the Turners of the Burgh and other 

cities. Captain John E. Kissel of Company E, Thirty-second regi- 
ment, is the commandant of the new organization, “ Karcher Light 

Guard.” They expect to parade in a few weeks....An election for 

commandant of the Second brigade was held on Thursday even- 
ing last, but too late for publishing the result in this issue.... 
Company G, Twelfth Infantry, Captain Charles ,I. McGowan, 
has been invited to Orange, New Jersey. They goon the 29th, 
and will be the guests of Company B, Second New Jersey.... 

Sergeant-Major Norman has accepted the adjutancy of the Seventy- 
first, and entered upon his duties on Monday evering last. He 

was the recipient of many congratulations at headquarters on the 
part of both officers and men of the command....Captain Hen- 
drick and Lieutenant Bassett of the New Haven Grays visited this 
city on Wednesday last for the purpose of furthering the arrange- 
ments of the proposed excursion of the Grays in September next to 
this city and vicinity. The company expect to reach New York on 
the 13th prox., and will remain the guests of our city companies for 
one day. The Forty-seventh of Brooklyn, E. D., will then take 
hold of the company, and in the hands of “ Our Own” we fear the 
Grays will get more than they bargained for. The Forty-seventh 
claim a prior right to entertain the company, but we presume it 
will be difficult to get away from the Twenty-second boys, who are 
fairly panting to lay hands on their recent hospitable hosts. The 
Forty-seventh propose making this one of the greatest military 
events of the season. We understand a portion of the Twenty-first 
of Poughkeepsie is to participate ; also, the Twelfth of New York, 
who have been invited to take part in the grand military fete to be 
given by the gallant Forty-seventh. So, lookjout for sky rockets! 
....The Seventy-first on or about the 14th of September expect the 
United Train of Providence in this city on its return from Phila- 
delphia. The regiment is even now laying a trap for its Providence 
comrades. Harbor and “ institution” trips are being arranged, 
anda grand reception at the regimental armory, with “ lots of 
fun” in store. Let ‘em come, the more the merrier!....Some 
measures should be devised by those in authority toward rendering 
the city armorics safe for any and all emergencies. At present 
there is no visible means for the protection of these armories against 


a secret or concerted assault of a mob, who could in short order 
possess themselves of the arms stored therein and bid defiance to 
allcome:s. In most instances the armorers are absent during a 
portion of the day, and in almost every case duting the night, at 
which time the buildings would be entirely at the mercy of the 
mob. Some adequate means shouldgbe immediately instituted for 
the protection of these a:mories, Many plans suggest themselves, 
one of which is that the armorer make his permanent residence in 
the building, having some telegraphic connection with Police Head- 
quarters; or, it would be cven better to locate the station houses in 
the armories, like the Forty-seventh of Brooklyn for instance. ‘Then 
again Gatling guns might be stationed in every armory resdy for 
immediate tse by the armorer, or until the proper protection ar- 
rives. It has also been suggested that a detail guard be stationed 
at all times in the armories. Yet this would perhaps become 
monotonous, and the guard after a while become careless from cus- 
tomary quietude, for riots in American cities are of rare occur- 
rence. Some means, however, should be adopted to give a pro- 
tection to the city armorer that will guard against any sudden 
attack. 
OUT-OF-TOWN ITEMS. 

MassAcuusetts.—The encampment of the First brigade 
at North Weymouth terminated on August 12, having been 
in every way most successful in its results. Our Boston ex- 
changes teem with accounts of the routine duties of the camp, 
its incidents, etc., and allcombine in praising its beneficial 
effects on the troops of the State. This brigade in fact 
comprises the best portion of the National Guard of the State, 
and its annual encampments and musters have almost invari- 
ably terminated successfully. The visitors to the camp during 
its five days’ establishment were unprecedented in number, 
and almost baffled the additiozal transportation offered. Ev- 
erything, however, was well managed, and the camp discipline 
generally well preserved. Extraordinary precautions were 
taken against the sale of spirituous liquors—the great de- 
moralization of all camps—and many were the parties 
arrested for infringing on the prohibitory laws instituted. 
King Alcohol, as usual, ina number of instances, found some 
weak position unguarded and entered the camp, but only to 
be soon ejected. One member of the Ninth was publicly 
disgraced and drummed out of camp for a palpable display 
of insubordination to his superior officer, but the number of 
arrests and guard-house incarcerations was apparently few. 
The incidents of the camp were too numerous to mention, 
and the compliments to deserving officers were likewise with- 
out number. The morning reports of Saturday last, the day 
of the breaking up of the encsmpment, showed 2,326 men 
ready for duty. The weather was excessively warm during 
the encampment, yet the troops as a rule were perfectly free 
from sickness, and the sanitary condition of the camp was 
apparently good. During the encampment one of the most 
essential portions of the service was neglected, and that was 
rifle practice. On the final day of the encampment a brigade 
drill ordered was countermanded, and in its stead the troops 
were practised in battalion and company firings with blank 
cartridge, ten rounds being furnished each man. This is the 
only practice firing we hear of, and yet the brigade was in 
camp the main part of one week. A rifle range should have 
been established, and the practice at targets should have 
been one of the most important portions of the military exe- 
cutions of the daily routine duties. We trust the First brigade 
and other portions of the Massachusetts militia will look after 
this ‘subject and see that it is not neglected next year. 
Having no occasion to ‘bury the hatchet,’ the troops of 
Massachusetts at the close of their encampment “ bury 
the bottle,’? which ceremony is performed with great eclat 
and excites infinite amusement. A Boston contemporary 
thus speaks of Camp Davis: 


Thus closed one of the most successful musters ever héld by Mas- 
sachusetts militia. A more quiet and orderly occasion of the kind 
has never been held in this State. Th.s is due to the vigilance of 
the provest guard of the camp under its efficient commander Major- 
General Curtis, seconded by the corps of State police under Captain 
Greer. The State constables were ever on the alert for offenders 
against the liquor law, and cousequently the amount of liquor sold 
on the premises was very small, and its good effects can be seen in 
the remarkably few cases of drunkenness noticed during the week. 





Those disposed to do wrong inside the camp lines found themselves 
attended to at short notice by the provost guard, in conse- 


quence felt considerably soured tuward them, as is indicated by the 
8 at the guard on Friday . The sanitary condi- 
tion of the men has been good, thanks to the surgeons of the differ- 
t by the men themselves, who took pride 
pa aw Bay camp as clean as - Allthe members of 
the br: from the commander down to the drummer boy, have 
reason to feel proud of their annual muster for 1871, and they 

ave won the esteem of all for their bearing and general 


good behavior during the entire five days. 

Some time during the 1st of January last the Committee 
on Military, Alderman Cowdin chairman, hired for the use of 
two companies of the Ninth regiment the hall in Bowdoin 
Square over Maynard’s stable. The apartment, however, 
had been previously leased to a hoop-skirt manufacturing 
company, which subsequently failed, and the hall was re-let 
by them to tho Ninth regiment. During their absence at 
muster their equipments and military paraphernalia have 
been all removed by Mr. James E. Maynard to a hall on 
Pitts street, he contending that the hoop-skirt concern had 
no right to sub let. Of course such a proceeding would cause 
considerable commotion and perhaps trouble among the sol- 
diers to find their favorite hall despoiled, and, to guard 
agoinst disturbance, Fanueil Hall has been engaged for their 
use 08 reaching home, and proper measures taken to prevent 
any fuss either in Bowdoin Square or at the hall. 


The Second brigade, M. V. M., Brigadiel-General George 
H. Pierson, commanding, go into camp at Swampscott on 
the 22d for five days’ military duty. The locality of the 
‘Camp at Swampscott ” as designated, is near Marblehead 
line about two anda half miles from the Swampscott and 
Marblehead railroad depots. It has a seaboard along one 
entire side, and is apparently a very healthy location. 


Connecticut. —The subject of militia reorganization is just 
now being seriously considered in Connecticut. The small 
number of companies existing in such cities as Hartford, 
New Haven, and Norwich are in the main old organizations, 
more than fairly drilled, and offer excellent starting points 
for a respectable State military. Current events are fast 
illustrating the necessity of a reliable militia upon which 
every Commonwealth can depend. Not the least opportune 
of Governor Jewell’s suggestions in this connection is the 
adoption of a new breech-loading arm. In pursuance of this 
last suggestion, an informal meeting of State and military 
officials was held at New Haven last week, a report of the 
action of which we gave in our last issue. 

The subject of uniforms likewise needs careful considera— 
tion. Al! well-organized regiments in New York State have 
two uniforms, fatigue and full-dress, all of which are similar 
in every particular. But how is it in the State of Connecti- 
cut—in fact, in the majority of the States where regimental 
organizations exist? Our experience ‘shows that whereas 
the men all wear what is termed the State uniform for the 
fatigue, all the individual companies, on occasions of full- 
dress, parade in uniforms of every pattern and of varied hues. 
Let us ask how this would appear on parade to a New 
Yorker? Very piebald, we feur, if not ridiculous. How 
would the Second Connecticut, for instance, appear in tho 
streets of New York in its varied full-dress uniforms, every 
company having a different dress? We should like to re~ 
ceive a visit from the hospitable Second, for New York 
troops owes it many obligations ; but then we would rather 
it would come in fatigue than its present varied full-dress, 
that is, if it comes as a regiment. However, under almost 
avy circumstances a hearty welcome and hospitable reception 
will be accorded it. But first let us have a full-dress of a 
regimental pattern. 

The Connecticut soldiers of the late war have held and are 
still holding their reunions. The Fifth C ticat Volunteers 
held its reunion on the 9th at Bridgeport; the Niath on the 
same day at New Haven; the Twelfth and the Thirteenth 
at West Haven on the 24th; the Fifteenth at New Haven on 
the 25th; the Seventeenth holds one at Greenwich on the 
28th; the Twentieth at Stonington on the 25th; and the 
‘Twenty-fourth at Essex, September 9. 

The Twelfth and Thirteenth regiments have arranged a joint 
reunion at the Sea View House, West Haven, for Thursday, 
August 24. ‘These regiments went out together in the early 
part of the war with Butler’s expedition against New Orleans, 
and were brigaded together during a large portion of the 
war. From all these numerous gatlierings, we shou!d think 
some strength eould be added to the National Guard of the 
State. These veteran meetings should be the means of form- 
ing the nucleus company or regimental organizations for 
State defence. 

Since writing the foregoing, on the reorganization of the 
Connecticut State Militia, we have received General Orders 
No. 3, which re-arranges and numbers the different regi- 
mental corps, in pursuance of the new militia law of the last 
State Legislature. The enclosure, for which we acknowledge 
our indhbtedness, has, however, reached us too late for im- 
mediate use. Next week we propose @ proper notice of the 
new order of military affairs in this old commonwealth. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—General D. W. C. Baxter, commander of 
the Third brigade, First division, National Guard of Penn- 
sylvania, and General. John W. Hoffmann of the Second bri- 
gade, have each resigned. This action of these commanders 
is for the purpose of consolidating the two brigades into one, 
to be denominated the Second brigade. The First regiment, 
Colonel Latta, and the Fifth regiment, Colonel Fritz, at 
present comprise the Second brigade, and the Fourth regi- 
ment, Colonel Sellers, and the Ninth regiment, Colonel Ko- 
sinski, the Third brigade. The consolidation will be effected 
by an order from Governor Geary. 

This is a good movement, and will undoubtedly greatly 
aid the tone of the Pennsylvania militia. Consolidations of 
this character have been very frequent in New York State, 
and a still farther reduction of brigade designations is being 
actively canvassed. It is far better to have a live battalion 
or company than a skeleton regiment, or brigade even. 

The Heath Zonaves have broken up camp at Hulton and 
returned to their armory at the Rink, where they have re- 
sumed their usual drills. Owing to the lateness of the season 
and the dilapidated condition of their finances, the Heaths 
have given up their proposed Eastern tour for the present. 
Ata meeting of the company, Lieutenant was re- 
quested to resign his position, or rather ordered to 








The Heaths will not be accepted in the ‘‘ Greys regiment.”’ 
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FOREIGN MILITARY AND NAVAL ITEMS. 


France has informed Luxemburg of her intention to 
cede the right of using the Luxemburg railways, which 
formerly belonged to the Eastern Railway Company, to 
the German Empire. 

Ar the end of 1872 the gambling establishments at 
Homburg and similar resorts in Germany will be finally 
closed, a petition from them for an extension of their 
lease of life having been refused. 


Tue German Government has decided that railway 
rolling stock is not to be considered a fair prize of war, 
and the carriages taken from the French will consequent - 
ly be restored as soon as the great transports at present 
going on are finished. Ten thousand railway carriages 
were taken by the German troops. 


Russa is making every effort to improve her coast, de- 
fences on the south. From Kertch to Odessa earthworks 
are in process of construction, guns are mounted, and 
gunboats launched. Kertch, which commands the en- 
trance to the sea of Azov, has been completely fortified, 
and guns of heavy calibre placed so as to guard the 
straits. 

During 1870 the number of vessels passing through 
the Suez Canal was 491. Of these 391 were British, 75 
French, 32 Egyptian, 26 Austrian, 18 Turkish, 9 Italian, 
3 Spanish, 2 Dutch, 2 Portuguese, 1 American, 1 Russian, 
1 Danish, 1 Greek, and 1 Zanzibarian. The total mer- 
cantile tonnage which passed through the canal during 
the year was 409,192 tons, increased by government ves- 
sels and yachts to a grand total of 436,498 tons. 


Tut German Correspondent confirms the report that 
great additions to the strength of the German fleet are 
contemplated. Besides the three turret-ships, two of 
which are to be built at the royal docks at Kiel. and one 
probably by the Stettin company Vulcan, seven corvettes 
are to be constructed at the royal dockyard of Dantzic. 
The seventh will be commenced in a few days, as soon 
as the first, now nearly ready, is launched. 


“We had,” said Garibaldi in a conversation recently 
reported, at (Dijon, July 21, 1870), “ thirty-six pieces of 
cannon, and yet, in spite of a terrible fire, the Prussians 
advanced a passo di scuola. It must be confessed that the 
Prussians are the best soldiers in the world. Never have 
I seen in such a narrow space so many dead bodies as at 
Dijon. You may form an idea of it, when I tell you that 
in about the area of this chamber [ counted fifty-three 
corpses.” 

AN excellent pamphlet, written by General Susanne, 
on French artillery, has lately been translated. Among 
other valuable remarks contained in it, the following is 
specially worthy of notice: ‘ An officer who has had no 
practical experience, and who has not had an opportuni- 
ty of an intimate study of the raw materials, their prepa- 
ration, their use, the transformations they undergo, the 
adjusting and putting together of the parts, the storing, 
the preservation, and the repairing of equipages, is not 
an artillery officer. He is only an officer of gunners, 
which is very different, though very honorable also.” 

AMONG the papers recently read before the Hanoveri- 
an Architects’ and Engineers’ Association, and published 
in the “ Zeitschrift des Achitecten und Ingenieur-Ve- 
reins zu Hannover,” vol. xvii., No. 1 we find, at p. 15, one 
by Professor Ruhimann of Hanover on the history of 
military breech-loaders, the origin of which he places as 
far back as the second half of the fifteenth century. He 
compares the Prussian needle-gun with the Chassepot, 
both as regards the weight and dimensions of the arms 
and the ammunition which they carry, and concludes by 
recommending the Martini-Henry rifle (already adopted 
by the Swiss Government) as the best military rifle yet 
devised. 


_ A LETTER from Vienna states that, notwithstanding 
the diversity of language in the Austro-Hungarian Em- 
pire, and the low standard of education in many provin- 
ces, three years, if properly employed, suffico for produc- 
ing at least as efficient infantry, artillery , and cavalry- 
men as the much longer service under the old system. 
There are now in the empire two systems of promotion 
—by seniority and by selection. A fixed quota of va- 
cancies in each regiment is filled by selection, and the 
rest (and the most numerous) by seniority. In the artil- 
lery and engineer corps it has been found most effectual 
to vest the power of selection in the officers themselves, 
who in such cases usually elect the best men to the va- 
cancy, as they are generally far better acquainted with 
each other’s qualities than the commanding officer. 


Tue Berlin Mililaiy Wochenblatt sums up an exhaustive 
article on the French mitrailleuses in the following 
terms: “ While their general effect is much inferior to 
that of artillery, the mitrailleuses require an equally 
complex and costly organization, and they are no less 
exposed to the enemy's fire. Ata great distance they 
are of little or no value, on account of their feeble 
range, the limited space they command, and the impossi- 
bility of accurately directing their fire. At a short dis- 
tance they suffer as much from infantry fire as artillery. 
They cannot cover troops, partly because they are placed 
behind them, and partly because their projectiles neither 
burst nor rebound. In an offensive movement they are 
of no tical utility, and it is only in exceptional cases 
that they can be employed for the defence ; for example, 
when there is not sufficient space to deploy the requisite 
force of fusiliers, as sometimes happens in defending a 
narrow road, and on other similar occasions. We are con- 
vinced by these facts that in future wars the mitrailleuse 
will play a much less important part than many people 
seem to believe.” © 

Tue Vossiche Zeitung says: “ After the war of 1866, 
the results achieved by the Prussian needle-gun gave 
rise to an absolute storm of imitation, which extended 
even to China and Japan, pe gs — success which ac- 
companied the entirely novel m of employing the 
German cavalry in the late ey seems likely to 
give rise to asimilar movement. English and Rus- 
sian horse have already been put through evolutions on 
the Prusso-German system, and it may be considered 
certain that most of the other States will follow their ex- 


tion of breech-loaders and rifled cannon had led to 


enemy, as for an attack on the battle-field. -The system 
has been particularly calculated to secure a lightning 
rapidity in attack, and its results have been so brilliant 
that, while in 1866 scarcely a single attack on the closed 
ranks of the Austrian infantry proved successful, the 


second battle of Orleans, and at Bapeaume, broke up and 


fire of the Chassepots, and took batteries which were en- 
gaged in firing, sword or lance in hand. The new or- 
ganization has proved even more effective in scouring 
the country and securing the safety of the army.” 


MILITARY organization in Russia is being pushed vig- 
orously on the Prussian system. Compulsory service is 
carried out without exception. In consequence of the 
enormous extent of the country, provincial depots are to 
be established. Officers are examining the frontiers and 
reporting. The Government is trying experiments to 
see how soon a corps d’armée advancing can lay a line of 
railway for forwarding supplies. According to the Mili- 
tary Statistical Annual, just published at St. Petersburg, 
the regular Russian army consists of 852 battalions of 
infantry, 281 squadrons of cavalry, and 1,422 guns. This 
force, when on a peace footing, amounts to 33,048 officers 
and 752,829 men, and when on a war footing, to 39,083 
officers and 1,173,879 men. On the Ist of January, 1869, 
the number of men on furlough was 60,000 more than 
would have been required to bring the army to a war 
footing. ‘The average proportion of officers to men is 37 
in 1,000. The proportional number of cavalry troops has 
been reduced under the present government. Of every 
1,000 soldiers in the army, 797 belong to the infantry, 77 
to the cavalry, 161 to the artillery, and 25 are pioneers. 
The number of officers who leave the army is generally 
greater than that entering it. On the other hand, the 
men of the lower ranks enter the army in greater num- 
bers than they leave it. During the last eleven years 
there were 242,316 more recruits than were required to 
fill vacancies. The standard of education in the Russian 
army is gradually, though slowly, improving. In 1867 
the percentage of men who could neither read nor write 
was fifty-four; this percentage fell to forty-six in the 
year 1869. The greatest number of uneducated men are, 
strange to say, to be found in the artillery, and the least 
in the cavalry. 


Engineering reports that an interesting series of ex- 
periments was carried out at Shceburyness July 12, upon 
which occasion the capabilities of a new target, designed 
by the War Office authorities, and the Prussian field gun 
recently presented to England, were tested. The target 
is of unusually large size, measuring 48 feet long by 9 
feet high. Although built up in one, it really represents 
two systems of targets. In one the armor-plating is 8 
inches thick, with a backing of teak 18 inches thick and 
a 94-inch iron skin with iron ribs in the rear. In the 
other the front plate is 8 inches thick, and is backed by 
5} inches of teak, behind which is a 5-inch armor plate 
backed with 6 inches of teak and a 114-inch iron skin. 
The guns brought to bear upon this compound target 
were the 9-inch Woolwich muzzle-loading rifled 250- 
pounder, and the 11-inch Woolwich muzzle-loader rifled 
500-pounder gun. The 9-inch gun was directed against 
the 8-inch armored portion, and the 11-inch gun was laid 
against the target carrying the 13 inches of divided ar- 
mor, the ranges being in both cases 200 yards. Both 
guns penetrated the targets, the 11-inch weapon doing 
exceptionally good work in sending its projectiles through 
the two armor plates and backing of the second target. 
Both plates were cleanly penetrated, the puncture dis- 
closing the fact that the metal was of splendid quality. 
The second part of the programme for the day consisted 
of comparative trials with the nominal 4-pounder breech- 
loading Prussian rifled field gun, fired with 9-pound 
cylindrical projectiles, against the English muzzle-load- 
ing 9-pounder and 16-pounder field guns. The English 
16-pounder fired 25 rounds in 13 minutes 30 seconds, 
making 14 hits upon the target; the English 9-pounder 
fired the same number of rounds in 8 minutes 37 seconds, 
scoring 13 hits; while the Prussian field gun fired a like 
number of rounds in 10 minutes 15 seconds, making 13 
hits. Competitive practice was then carried out with 
the three guns against targets representing troops, with 
good results. 

A LETTER from a naval officer on board the Prussian 
ship Hertha, cruising in the Japanese waters, gives an 
interesting account of a small army which has been 
formed in Kishu, one of the vassal provinces, on the 
Prussian system. It appears that the Prince of Kishu, 
who is an almost independent sovereign, on hearing of 
the marvellous successes of the ian system and the 
needle-gun, some years ago negotiated with the govern- 
ment of Biickeburg for a number of needle-guns, and, 
having purchased them, asked as a favor that a man con- 
versant with their use should be sent over to instruct 
his men. The terms being liberal, a retired Biickeburg 
servant was prevailed upon to undertake the task. At 
his recommendation, compulsory service has been intro- 
duced into the province, each man to serve three years. 
The contingent thus formed comprises eight battalions 
of 660 men each, 150 cavalry, and some battalions of 
light artillery. The barracks are built on the Prussian 
plan: food, drill, all is European. Beds, other- 





wise unknown to the Japanese, have found their way 


German cavalry in the battles of Beanmont, Amiens, the 


dispersed intact French squares in spite of the rapid 


ample. This is the more important as the general ~_ soldiers eat beef and wear boots like so many Germans. 
ie 


The uniform is made of cheap material, the color being 


conviction that in future the employment of cavalry | blue for the privates and black for the officers, while 
must be confined to reconnoitring and to services intend- | braid decorations denote the wearer’s rank. 
ed to secure the safety of the army; so that in the years | geant has proved himself a perfect genius, for he has 
succeeding 1866, Russia, France, and Austria effected 
more or less important reductions in the strength of the 
cavalry. This view of the question, which at the time | fact, belonging to the military establishment. He put 
Prussia alone opposed, may now be considered entirely | his small army through all their paces before his coun- 
abandoned. The Prussian system consists in forming | tryman, and in every one they gave complete satisfac- 
the cavalry into divisions of middle strength, which are| tion. There is also a military school, in which sixty en- 
divided into brigades of two or three regiments, and | signs are now undergoing scientific training, and they, 
which as a whole or in their parts may be employed | 4s well as the higher officers, have proved wonderfully 
with the greatest freedom, as well for scouring the coun-| docile. The prince has announced his intention shortly 
try, securing the safety of the army, and pursuing the 


The ser- 


taught the Japanese to make their own uniforms, sad- 
dles, bugles, gunpowder, cartridges, etc.—everything, in 


to go in himself for his cram, and, if he finds himself 
capable of commanding his own army, he means to 
dismiss his master laden with presents. In Kishu the 
Prussian sergeant is a general favorite, but in other 
provinces he is regarded with suspicion, for every neigh- 
bor fears that the new army may be directed against 
himself. The government at Yeddo, having its atten- 
tion drawn to the military preparations, has sought to 
secure the old soldier’s services for its own army; but 
while there is anything left to reform in Kishu, the 
Biickeburgian has refused to leave the prince. In 
two or three years he proposes to bring his officer- 
pupils over to Berlin, in order to show them the model 
after which they have been formed. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
A. D. C.—Thanks for kind offer. You should always accom- 
pany communications to newspapers with signature. The au- 
thority for drofping the superfluous words “ To the,” in opening 
the ranks, is found in the appendix to Upton’s Tactics, in forms for 
dress parades and reviews. “ Rear open crder” conveys the im- 
pression that the rear rank should step backward or open. 


L. H. T., Fort Columbus, N. Y. Harbor.— Your questions were 
answered in the Journat of last week in Answer to Correspondents, 
under “ General Service.” 


Non-Com.—The tactics prescribed for artillery and cavalry ser- 
vice are published by authority of the War Department, and can be 
obtained of Messrs. Van Nostrand & Co., publishers, New York. 
Adjutant Francis of the Seventy-first Infantry N. G. 8. N. Y. 
compiled a book for the use of non-commissioned officers. It is 
very complete, and for sale by Messrs. Taylor & Francis, 16 Broad 
street, New York. e 


H. M. P., Springfield, Mass.—-At reviews and occasions of cere- 
mony all members of a brigade staff parade with swords drawn; 
on other occasions of parade the chief of staff only draws his 
sword. During a drill the staff keep their swords sheathed. The 
main portion, however, on these occasions is usually dismissed for 
the time being. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Tue following new books have been received : 


Livy, volumes I, and IT,, literally translated, with notes and trans 

lations. By D, Spillan, A. M. Harper & Brothers, New York. 

Daily News (London) Correspondence of the War between Ger- 

many and France. Complete in one volume with maps and plans, 

Maemillan & Co., London and New York. 

Inside of Paris during the Siege. By an Oxford Graduate. Mac 

millan & Co., London and New York. 

The Domestic Life of Thomas Jefferson, Compiled from Family 

Letters and Reminiscences. By 8. N. Randolph. Harper & Broth- 

ers, New York. 

Handbook of the Administrations of the United States, comprising 

a Synopsis of the Leading Political Events in American History 

from the Inauguration of Washington to the Present Period ; also a 

Record of Contemporancous English History. By Edward G. Tiles- 

a Lee & Shepard, Boston. Lee, Shepard & Dillingham, New 

York. 

Sophocles. Harper’s Greek and Latin Series. Harper & Brothers, 

New York. 

a a novel (cloth). By Miss Muloch. Harper & Brothers, New 
ork. 


Her Lord and Master, a novel (paper). By Florence}Marryat (Mrs. 
Ross Church). Harper & Brothers, New York. 

Young Men and Young Women of America, or Thoughts for the 
Young Men and for the Young Women of America; a few practical 
words of advice. By L. U. Reavis. With the Ideal Man and the 
Ideal Woman, by Horace Greeley. 8. R. Wells, New York. 

The Island Neighbors (paper); a Story of American Life, illustra- 
. By Antoinette Brown Blackwell. Harper & Brothers, New 

ork. 


Army Ballads and Poems. By Arthur T. Lee, U. 8. Army, with 
Illustrations and Designs by the Author. Dedicated to General » . 
T. Sherman and “to comrades of many a joyous hour stolen from 
the vicissitudes of frontier life in tent and bivouac.” 

Reindeer, Dogs, and Snow Shoes ; a Journal of Siberian Travel and 
Explorations. Illustrated. By Richard J. Bush. Harper & Broth- 
ers, New York, : 

Lyell’s Elements of Geology. Harper & Brothers, New York. 
The Federal Government, its Officers and their Duties. By Ran- 
som H. Gillet, formerly a Member of Congress from St. Lawrence 
county, New York; more recently Register and Solicitor of the U. 8. 
Treasury Department, ete. Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co., New 
York and Chicago. 

Little Men: Life at Plumfield with Jo’s Boys. By Louisa M. 
Alcott. Roberts Brothers, Boston. 

History of Frederick the Great, with Illustrations. By John 8. C. 
Abbott. Harper & Brothers, New York. 

The Red River Expedition. By Captain G. L. Hugsbe of the Rifle 
Brigade, and late on the staff of Colonel Sir Garnet Wolseley, to whom 
the work is dedicated. Macmillan & Co., London and New York. 
Wonders of European Art. Illustrated. By Louis Viardot. 
Charles Scribner & Co., New York. 








MARRIED. 


{Announcements of Marriages should be paid for at the rate of 
Silty cents each.) 





Eaton—Varnum.—In Lowell, Mass., on August 8, J. G. Eaton, 
U.8. Navy, to ANNIE M. Varnum, of Dracut. 


Tracy—Satter.—At Portsmouth, N. H., August 9, at the resi- 
dence of the bride’s father, by the Rev. James De Norman die, Lieu- 
tenant-Commander Cuas. . Tracy, U. 8. Navy, to Mary M. 
Sauter, daughcer of J. E. Salter, Esq. (No cards.) 


NO a 


DIED. 


BreckineivGe.—At Lexington, Ky., August 10, 1871, Roper 
J., infant son of Joseph UC. and L. D. Breckinridge. 


Woopson.—At Paducah, Ky., July 30, 1871, Mitter Woopson, 














into the sleeping-rooms, and are appreciated; and the 


aged 68 years, father of Lieutenant A. E. Woodson, Fifth Cavalry. 
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